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NEWS FROM THE COMMISSION 





BOARD COMPLETED 
The recent appointment by Gov- 
ernor Pinchot of Hons. Howard 
Stewart of Clearfield, A. Hunter 
Willis of Erie, and J. Q. Creveling 
of Wilkes-Barre completed 


the Board of Game Commissioners, 
Mr. Creveling will round out a 
length of service in game conserva- 
tion activity that will probably 
stand as arecord. As President of 


WILLIAMS HEADS SOCIETY 
Dr. Samuel H. Williams, well 
known scientist who was recently 
appointed to the Board, was elected 
President of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Sciences at its 





the membership of the 
Commission. Mr. Creve- 
ling was named to succeed 
Hon. Ernest E. Harwood of 
Hazleton who has_ been 
serving in the dual capac- 
ity of a member of the 
Board and Executive Sec- 
retary. Mr. Harwood will 
continue as Executive Sec- 
retary. 

All of the new members 
are well known to sports- 
men throughout the State, 
and each has been actively 
engaged in conservation 
work in his own section for 
many years. 

Mr. Stewart: Born and 
raised in Clearfield County, 
in the very heart of the 
deer country, Mr. Stewart 
is well qualified to repre- 
sent this large game sec- 
tion of the Commonwealth 
and has the unanimous 
support of the sportsmen 





visitors. 


FOREWORD 


“Irs ALL IN PENNSYLVANIA THIs MorNING” 


—Rudyard Kipling 


Pennsylvania is the greatest game State in the Union. 
It has more game twice over than when Columbus dis- 
covered America. We want to keep it so. Our fields, 
woods, and mountains furnish sport and recreation not 
only for our own people, but for thousands of delighted 
But to insure these things which bring us 
happiness and prosperity we must protect our wild 
creatures and their homes. 

Therefore I urge every good citizen to take an active 
interest in game conservation. 
Prevent forest fires. Feed the birds and animals. 
tect them. Above all, obey the law. 

The program of the PENNsyLVANIA GAME News will 
help the people of Pennsylvania to learn more about 
the wild creatures of the open spaces and what they 
mean to us, and how we can keep them alive in health 
and plenty for our satisfaction and their own. 


wilt 


Plant trees and shrubs. 


Pro- APPOINTED 


Seventh Annual Conven- 
tion held at West Chester 
on March 25 and 26. Al- 
though most of his time is 
devoted to his position as 
Professor of Zoology at the 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Dr. Williams also is affili- 
ated with many other in- 
stitutions and has under- 
taken many scientific expe- 
ditions in foreign countries. 


DEPUTY SECRETARY 


William C. Shaffer, of 
Allegheny County, was re- 
cently appointed to the new 
position of Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretary. The depu- 
ty position was made nec- 
essary by increased admin- 
istrative duties of both the 
President of the Board and 
the Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Shaffer, who began 
his services as a Deputy 








in his district. He is af- 
filiated with the Izaak Walton 

League and various other sports- 
men’s associations, and is a mem- 
ber of the Clearfield Council. 

_Mr. Willis: No more enthusias- 
tic an outdoor convert could have 
been chosen to represent the north- 
western part of the State than Mr. 
Willis. He was organizer and is 
now president of the Erie County 
Fish & Game Association which 
has a membership of over 2,500. 
He also is president of the Hunters’ 
Lodge and has served as a delegate 
to the National Game Conference 
on several occasions. 

Mr, Creveling: As a member of 





the United Sportsmen, as well as 
a member of the Conservation 
Council and other similar organiza- 
tions, he has kept in close touch 
with the ever-increasing problems 
of game management for many 
years and his sound judgment in 
matters of this kind have won 
for him the utmost praise and con- 
fidence of his fellow sportsmen. 
Although he is the oldest member 
on the Board his age is by no 
means a handicap as he is still 
young in a spirit that will do much 
toward furthering the Commis- 
sion’s program. Mr. Creveling is 
a lawyer in business ise, £79 79 
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Game Protector in Alle- 
gheny County in 1926, has served 
in numerous important positions 
such as Special Investigator, Trav- 
elling Auditor, Travelling Game 
Supervisor, and Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau of Protection. Wide 
knowledge gleaned in these fields 
admirably qualify him for his new 
duties. 

He has been affiliated with sev- 
eral large sportsmen’s associations 
and served as Chairman and Dele- 
gate of the Wilkinsburg Sports- 
men’s Association and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Allegheny County 
Sportsmen’s Federation, and is 


well known among sportsmen. 
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Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania . . 
Minnesota buckwheat cakes, maple syrup, 


“My greatest thrill in life!” There are 
many thrills crowded into the average 
life-time, Politicians thrill to the time they 


first entered an elective office. Athletes 
thrill to their first touchdown . their 
first successful triple play . their 


home runs with bases full . . their vic- 
tories in the various fields of sport. Golf- 
ers thrill to a “hole-in-one.” 

Each and every one of us centers our 
thoughts on some particular achievement 
—some reward for toil and effort—which 
stands out as “the greatest thrill in life.” 
The lives of sportsmen, hunters, fisher- 


men, trapshooters are replete with mo- 
ments which produce the “supreme 
thrill.” 

On his recent trip to the Northwest, 


Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania was introduced to me as he sat be- 
fore a Minnesota Outers’ Club group in 
Minneapolis. The Governor famed far 
and wide as an ardent conservationist 
and a leader in game and fish work, was 
eating Minnesota buckwheat pancakes, 
smothered with Minnesota maple syrup, 
soothed by Minnesota butter. His coffee 
came from South America, but it was 
enriched by Minnesota cream. 

The Governor was in a jovial mood, I 
popped my favorite question, which I 
have hurled for years at great stars of 
trapshooting and other celebrities. 

“What has been your greatest thrill in 
life?” 

Former Chief United States Forester 
Pinchot, smiling warrior of many a hard- 
fought battle for forests, game and fish, 
gave his reply unhesitatingly. 

“My greatest thrill in life came one day 
years ago when I caught a good-sized 


Breakfasted on 
butter and cream. 


An Interview 
By Jimmy Robinson 


Reprinted from SPORTS AFIELD 





pickerel with a streamer fly on a three- 
ounce trout rod!’ 


Such a man is Governor Pinchot. He 


cleaves to the earth. He likes to see 
trees grow likes to see fish swim 


likes to see game abound. 

My second question was pertinent and 
to the point. 

“To what do you 
of the Pennsylvania game system” 

The Governor’s answer was typically 
Pinchotian, “Telegraph wires!’ he re- 
plied. : 

I demanded an explanation. 


attribute the success 


Governor Pinchot carefully explained 
that Pennsylvania’s game refuge system 


is composed of a large number of small 
refuges instead of a few large ones. Each 
refuge is surrounded by a single strand of 
telegraph wire. This single wire, he 
pointed out, readily identifies each refuge. 
Refuges are bought and paid for through 
revenues derived from the sale of hunt- 
ing licenses to sportsmen. 

We continued our rapid-fire bombard- 
ment of questions. 

“How about hunting in Pennsylvania?” 

“There is more game in Pennsylvania 
today than in the days of William Penn,” 
the Governor proudly announced, “Penn- 
sylvania has more big game today than 
any two states in the Union.” More than 
100,000 deer were taken from the Penn- 
sylvania woods during the past season, 
according to the Governor, 


éé My 
Greatest 





Thrill!” 


GOVERNOR 


GIFFORD 
PINCHOT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Reveals His Greatest Thrill and 
Outlines His Opinions on 
Conservation and the 


Success of the Key- 
stone Game 
System 


Governor Pinchot beamed when he told 
me that rabbits are the sport royale in 
the Keystone State. “More than 5,000,- 
600 rabbits were taken by hunters in 
Pennsylvania last year,’ he said. 

The Governor gave most of the credit 
for the success of Pennsylvania’s game 
system to the loyal efforts and coopera- 
tion of the united sportsmen’s clubs, All 
moneys derived from license sales, he 
explained, were utilized in the game sys- 
tem. None of the moneys are returned 
to the general fund. More than one-half 
of the license money receipts are put back 
into big game refuges, etc. The president 
of the State chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League, he revealed, is a member of the 
Game Commission, 

“How about vermin in Pennsylvania?” 
we asked. 

“Hunters are death to vermin in our 
state,” the Governor said, “There are no 
wolves in Pennsylvania, the panther has 
been exterminated, and only a few bob 
cats are left.” 

“What are your game slogans in Penn- 
sylvania.” was my next barrage. 

“Prevent Forest Fires—It Pays” and 
“Obey the Laws,” he replied. “We must 
keep fires out to protect our game.” 


Later on in the day, I listened in on 
Governor Pinchot’s address before the 
several hundred Minnesota sportsmen, as- 
sembled to hear his views on conserva- 
tion. “Forest destruction, swamp drain- 
age, and farm land erosion lead to alter- 
nating floods and droughts,” he declared 


in stressing the need for reforestation. 
“The forest is the backbone of recrea- 
tion.” 











SPORTSMEN PLANT TREES 


The sportsmen of Snyder County 
are making serious attempts to re- 
establish the chestnut in their sec- 
tion. Assistant Game Protector 
Clarence F. Walker of Beavertown, 
Pa., was able to secure 625 seeds 
from a general collection of Bur- 
bank’s Hybrids together with an 
appreciable quantity of the Royal 
Walnut. These hybrids represent 
almost every conceivable cross pos- 
sible in chestnut breeding. Our 
own native chestnut is well repre- 
sented in this breeding and, by all 
the known laws of predicting the 
outcome of such crosses, some- 
thing important should certainly 
appear. The Selinsgrove Sports- 
men’s Association has assumed the 
responsibility for the germination 
of these seeds and have potted 
them in a greenhouse at that place. 
When the seeds have germinated 
these men will plant them in check 
rows, cultivate them, and make 
selections as the plants show their 
ability to adapt themselves to con- 
ditions as they exist in Pennsylva- 
nia. The expense involved in this 
experiment is being discharged by 
the Snyder County Sportsmen. 


PROSECUTIONS 


During March, 1932, officers of 
the Game Commission brought 151 
prosecutions for violations of the 
game laws as compared with 133 
during March of last year. The 
violations consisted principally of 
illegal trapping and hunting game 
during the close season. 

Reports to date show that farm- 
ers killed 5 deer in March as a pro- 
tection to property—three in Ly- 
coming County and two in Mifflin 
County. The chief damage was to 
winter wheat. During March a 
year ago 6 deer were killed. 





TRAP MANY RABBITS AT 
PYMATUNING 


A preliminary report from Divi- 
sion Supervisor J. C. Gilford of Oil 
City, and Game Protector Ward 
H. Donor, of Crawford County, 
who are supervising the trapping 
operations in the vicinity of the 
Pymatuning Dam project in Craw- 
ford County, show that to date 
over a thousand cotton-tail rabbits 
have been successfully removed 
alive as well as one hundred fifty 
quail, three hundred gray squirrels 
and numerous pheasants. 
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The trappers are working ahead 
of the timber cutting area and 
about four hundred traps are in 
operation. The catch of game is 
increasing as the timber cutters 
advance and force the birds and 
animals further out of the swamp. 
A great many fox squirrels also 
have been captured and in one in- 
stance eleven flying squirrels were 
removed from one nest. Although 
the flying squirrel is not a game 
animal it is interesting to know 
that these creatures still live in 
certain parts of the state. 

Trappers are working under ex- 
treme difficulty, due to the nature 
of the terrain, and in many cases 
the animals fail to respond as they 
would under more normal condi- 
tions. 

Construction crews at the dam 
are lending a hand to the game offi- 
cials. 


BIRD HOUSE CONTEST 


Game Protector Clarence P. 
Moss, of Wyoming County con- 
ducted an extensive bird-house 
building and essay contest in the 
schools of that section during Jan- 
uary, February and March. The 
cooperation of three sportsmen’s 
associations was solicited and Mr. 
Moss spoke at forty-seven grade 
and nine high schools in an effort 
to stimulate interest. Over 200 
bird-houses were built and twenty- 
three essays presented, and six- 
teen bird books as well as two cash 
awards were given as prizes. These 
were furnished by the sportsmen’s 
organizations and Parent-Teacher 
Association. At the conclusion of 
the contest a county meeting was 
held, and even though it happened 
to be on the night of a terrific 
snow storm, over 250 persons were 
present. The Commission’s 
movies were shown. 


COMRADES 


Now that the fishing season is 
here Game Protectors have been 
asked to assist their brother fish 
wardens as much as possible. Each 
hunting season the boys from the 
Fish Commission lend a helping 
hand in game protection work. 
Officers from both departments 
have been cooperating in this man- 
ner for a long time thus establish- 
ing not only an efficient official re- 
lationship but a friendly personal 
one, 


NEW MOTION PICTURES 


Through the courtesy of Norman 
McClintock, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
who for many years has specialized 
in wild life photography with tele- 
photo lens, some remarkable close- 
up pictures were secured of a 
mother Hummingbird feeding her 


young, a Woodcock feeding and a 
Pileated Woodpecker feeding her 
young. The photos were taken 
with a 17 inch lens specially con- 
structed by Mr. McClintock, and it 
has magnified the creatures to such 
an extent that when projected on 
the screen the Hummingbirds, for 
instance, look like robins. Both 
the Hummingbirds and Pileated 
Woodpeckers feed their young 
through the process of regurgita- 
tion, and observing this perform- 
ance before your very eyes is in- 
tensely interesting. 





CINNAMON BEAR 


The tanned head and hide of 
a beautiful specimen of Cin- 
namon Bear (color phase of the 
Black Bear) shot during the past 
hunting season by Victor Kos- 
tecky of Arnot, Tioga County, 
Pa., was on display for several 
days in the Commission’s office. 
Mr. Kostecky killed the animal 
on the Bloss Coal Company lands 
south of Arnot, 

Robertson C. Cameron, Man- 
aging Editor of the Wellsboro 
Gazette states that Cinnamon 
Bears, both cubs and adults, | 
were seen last summer near 
Landrus, Morris Township, and 
in Pine Creek Gorge. 











PHOTOGRAPH BIRD-HOUSE 
BUILDING ACTIVITIES 


A large bird-house building con- 
test sponsored by the Butler 
Eagle was photographed by the 
staff photographer recently. Pic- 
tures also were taken of the judg- 
ing, which was quite a problem in 
view of the fact that 130 bird 
houses were entered. The judges 
were: O. C. Reiter, President of 
the Audubon Society of Western 
Pennsylvania; Frank A. Hegner, 
Treasurer of the Audubon Society 
of Sewickley Valley; and H. H. El- 
liott, Chief Chemist for the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company. 





































































BREEDING SEASON 
ABNORMAL 


Positive proof of the hopeless 
abnormality of the breeding sea- 
son for deer, a condition which has 
developed as a result of the unbal- 
anced sex ratio, was borne out by 
examinations of genital organs 
made during the past few months. 
These examinations were con- 
ducted by the State Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry; Dr. Norman H. Ste- 
wart, of Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg; and the Veterinary 
School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, working in conjunction 
with the Commission’s research 
department. 

Of 247 sets of reproductive or- 
gans taken from doe deer during 
the past open season, December 1 
to December 15, only 12 showed 
any indication whatever of preg- 
nancy. All but two or three of 
these twelve were received from 
Sullivan and Forest Counties, 
where, evidentally, a more normal 
sex ratio exists. 

Under normal conditions the 
breeding season usually takes 
place in October and November, 
but a great many records secured 
during the past few years indicate 
that mating is likely to occur at 
any time. For instance, in North- 
umberland County on the first day 
of the past deer season a doe with 
an almost fully developed unborn 
fawn was killed. This fawn would 
have been born very soon, Under 
normal conditions, however, fawns 
are usually born in May and June. 
Several authentic records have 
come to hand of fawns being born 
in middle September and middle 
February—two obvious extremes. 
Also, field officers have observed 
mating activities as late as April. 
During the past few years it has 
not been unusual for hunters to ob- 
serve very young spotted fawns 
during the deer season. 

An interesting record of how a 
proper sex ratio will regulate mat- 
ing activities was received recently 
from the Superintendent of a large 
privately owned tract of hunting 
territory in Canada. The deer in 
this area are kept properly bal- 
anced as to sex with the result that 
practically all fawns are born with- 
in one week. 

Dr. Thos. E. Winecoff, In Charge 
of Research, recently received an 
extensive series of microscope 
slides prepared by Dr. Stewart, of 
Bucknell, from tumors of various 
types found in his examination of 
the reproductive organs of our doe 
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deer, and also a set of slides of 
external parasites taken from our 
deer and bear by Dr. Harold S. 
Peters, of the U. S. Bureau of En- 
tomology at Washington. 





CECAL WORMS 

There are many species of inter- 
nal parasites that are found in the 
ceca or blind gut if present in the 
digestive tract at all. But those 
most likely to be found doing se- 
rious damage in Pennsylvania are 
two minute worms, Heterakis gal- 
linae and Trichostrongylus per- 
gracilis. 

The first of these.is to be sus- 
pected in the living bird from 
“such symptoms as malnutrition, 
unthriftiness, drooping wings, and 
digestive disturbances, such as 
profuse diarrhea.” (Stoddard). 
Examination of the dead bird may 
show the ceca enlarged and in- 
flamed, and the contents almost 
solid. 

Possibly this parasite is more 
serious in the transmission of the 
germ of blackhead (a different 
germ entirely) than in the disease 
it causes by itself. 

The usual treatment is to mix 
two per cent by weight of strong 
pulverized tobacco to the food for 
some weeks. 

The second of these parasites is 
one of the group that produce 
strongylosis, one of the only two 
diseases now recognized as caus- 
ing widespead mortality among 
grouse. (The other is coccidiosis 
——and one of these diseases is of- 
ten mistaken for the other). 

No treatment has been recog- 
nized for strongylosis, but appar- 
ently a successful treatment for all 
such internal parasites has re- 
cently been found by Vanderbilt 
University, and it will be tried out 
by the Game Commission this 
summer. 

As with most diseases, a sus- 
pected case should be examined by 
a thoroughly trained specialist— 
it is hopelessly beyond the layman. 
Dr. Thos. E. Winecoff, in charge of 
Research. 


On March 30, H. P. Hendricks 
of Selinsgrove found a dead otter 
entangled in some chicken wire 
near the shore of the Susquehanna 
River. The otter is comparatively 
rare in Pennsylvania and this 
specimen was highly prized. It 
weighed 1934 pounds. It was 
turned over to the Game Commis- 
sion which is having it mounted for 
display purposes. 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
OBSERVED 


“In September, 1928, I found a 
covey of four Hungarian Par- 
tridges in Upper Sancon Town- 
ship, Lehigh County. In the sum- 
mer of 1929 this covey increased 
to 10 birds, and remained in prac- 
tically the same location. In Jan- 
uary, 1930, the covey either sepa- 
rated or four of its number died. 
If they separated I was never able 
to find the second covey. In the 
summer of 1930 the birds in- 
creased their number to 12, and 
all survived that winter. In Au- 
gust, 1931, the covey numbered 22, 
but on December 15 was reduced 
to 12, the others either having left 
the original covey or died. The 
birds were last seen about Febru- 
ary 15, 1932. Ever since I located 
them in 1928 they have confined 
themselves to a territory within a 
radius of about 1144 miles. This 
particular territory seems to be an 
ideal breeding ground for quail, as 
the “bob-whites” have increased 
here approximately five hundred 
per cent in four years. 

“A particular thing I have no- 
ticed about the ‘Hun’ is that the 
covey when flushed does not sepa- 
rate over such a wide area as does 
the ‘bob-white.—T. E. McHugh, 
Bethlehem. 


DEER FOR SOUP KITCHEN 


While in Shamokin recently 
Game Protector Bruce Yeager, of 
Northumberland noted at the noon 
hour a line of small children going 
into a building which he later 
learned was a “soup kitchen” for 
the unemployed and their children. 
A few days later he delivered to 
them a deer that was killed during 
the past season and placed in stor- 
age until the penalty was finally 
paid. Those in charge were indeed 
grateful. 





In point of service, Joseph 
Kennedy, of Washington 
County, is the oldest employe 
of the Board of Game Commis- 
sioners. He began his duties as 
Game Protector for that county 
on Christmas Day, 1906, and 
has served faithfully and well 
in that capacity ever since. 
Prior to his State appointment 
he was compensated by the 
sportsmen of Pittsburgh. 




















BIRD DAY—APRIL 22 


On March 22, Governor Pinchot 
proclaimed April 22 as Pennsyl- 
vania Bird Day in commemoration 
of the Nation-wide bicentennial 
celebration of Washington’s birth. 
Washington was a frontiersman, 
surveyor, lumberman, and _ tree 
planter, and knew the forests and 
wild life and realized their value. 

In our appreciation of nature 
and the wonderful blessings we de- 
rive from our contact with it, let 
us, too, do everything possible to 
perpetuate it. 

The Game Commission urges 
every citizen in Pennsylvania to 
make an honest effort to fittingly 
celebrate this day which has been 
set aside for our feathered friends. 
Already a number of sportsmen’s 
associations and Audubon associa- 
tions have sponsored bird house 
building contests which will ter- 
minate on Pennsylvania Bird Day. 
These programs are to be highly 
commended and go a long way 
toward bringing about a_ better 
understanding both of the eco- 
nomic and aesthetic value of our 
song and insectivorous birds. 

There is no question that bird 
life is beginning to form a more 
interesting part of our daily lives 
—a study of it has been made a 
regular part of the curriculum of 
public schools. Over two hundred 
and thirty species of birds, many 
of them rare, occur in our Com- 
monwealth. Let us plant more 
trees, shrubs—prevent forest fires, 
and build more bird houses to at- 
tract these feathered visitors, for 
in this way we will come to know 
them better. 





GROUSE INVESTIGATION 

So far as a very limited observa- 
tion goes, the grouse lays each day 
for two or three days, then misses 
a day, then lays daily for two or 
three days, etc., until the clutch is 
complete. All field officers are re- 
quested to watch this spring and 
report each case in detail to Dr. 
Thos. E. Winecoff, In Charge of Re- 
search. 





NEW FIRE POSTER 

Fishermen, hikers and campers 
will be visually reminded of the im- 
portance of prever...ng forest fires 
this year by a new colored poster. 
The new poster depicts a cotton- 
tail rabbit running away from the 
rapidly approaching fire. These 


signs have been widely distributed 
over the State and will be posted in 
conspicuous places. 
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SIX RULES FOR PREVENTING 
FIRE IN THE FORESTS 


1. MATCHES—Be sure your 
match is out. Break it in two be- 
fore you throw it away. 

2. TOBACCO—Be sure that 
pipe ashes and cigar or cigarette 
stubs are dead before throwing 
them away. Never throw them 
into brush, leaves, or needles. 

3. MAKING CAMP—Before 
building a fire, scrape away all in- 
flammable material from a_ spot 
five feet in diameter. Dig a hole 
in the center and in it build your 
camp fire. Never build it against 
trees or logs, or near brush. 

4. BREAKING CAMP — Never 
break camp until your fire is out— 
dead out. 


5. BRUSH BURNING—Never 
burn slash or brush in windy 
weather, or while there is the 
slightest danger that the fire will 
get away. 


6. HOW TO PUT OUT A CAMP 
FIRE—Stir the coals while soak- 
ing them with water. Turn small 
sticks and drench both sides. Wet 
the ground around the fire. Be 
sure the last spark is dead. 





Photograph by Robert T. Leiter 


Snowshoe Rabbit 


GAME OFFICIALS ASSISTED IN 
SEARCH FOR LINDBERGH 
CHILD 


The entire field force of the Com- 
mission comprising over 150 Game 
Protectors and 800 Deputies as- 
sisted in the hunt for Lindbergh’s 
child by searching all vacant 
dwellings, abandoned farm build- 
ings, hunting camps and other 
possible hide-outs in their respec- 
tive districts. A great many 
sportsmen’s associations also co- 
operated. 





MAY NOT HOLD WILD ANI- 
MALS CAPTIVE 


Persons who pick up and take 
home the young of any protected 
wild creatures are opening them- 
selves to prosecution just the same 
as those who deliberately attempt 
to trap them. Anyone finding very 
young or crippled birds or animals 
should immediately get in touch 
with the local Game Protector who 
will make proper disposition of 
them. 

A few cases where young gray 
squirrels were retained in captiv- 
ity recently came to light. The 
little animals were secured during 
timber cutting operations and 
taken to the workmen’s homes 
rather than placed in another nest- 
ing cavity. Even very young wild 
creatures found in the woods by 
hikers or campers are not “lost” 
as Many persons suppose, and if 
not molested will later be reunited 
with their parents. In most cases, 
the probability is that the adults 
are never very far away and may 
have been frightened upon the ap- 
proach of the human intruder. 

In the more thickly settled com- 
munities where gray squirrels 
have become rather tame, traps 
have been deliberately set for 
them. Last year, a great many 
fawn deer and bear cubs were 
picked up in the woods and taken 
home by persons who thought they 
were doing a kind act. In most 
cases this interest, although sin- 
cere, results disastrously for the 
little creatures concerned. ~ 





A BANDED GOOSE 


Another protege of Jack Miner, 
the famous Canadian nature lover, 
recently came to land in Pennsyl- 
vania. This time it was a Canada 
Goose and its leg band bore the 
words, “Notify Jack Miner, Kings- 
ville, Ontario, Canada,” and the in- 
scription, “He careth for you.” 
The goose came to earth in a half 
starved condition near the farm of 
Warren Johnson of Talmar, Co- 
lumbia County, during the recent 
snow storm. Mr. Johnson is tak- 
ing care of the bird under the di- 
rection of Game Protector Harry 
W. Miller of Bloomsburg. Jack 
Miner has banded thousands of 
waterfowl at his private preserve. 
Also, his waterfowl sanctuary is so 
popular that it attracts thousands 
of human- as well as bird-visitors 
each year, A line of scripture is 
used on almost every band, 






























































HISTORY OF MEHOOPANY 
LANDS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 
first of a series of short articles on 
land histories which are being pre- 
pared under the direction of the 
Bureau of Refuges and Lands. 

The Commission recently took 
title to several hundred additiona' 
acres of land adjoining State Game 
Lands No. 57 in Wyoming County. 
This tract is located in the well 
known Mehoopany Creek section 
and now contains a total of 16,900 
acres of good hunting territory. It 
is also a paradise for fishermen. 
Many winding brooks flow into the 
Mehoopany Creek which courses 
through the center of State Game 
Lands. 

This is one of the wildest and 
most attractive of all large tracts 
of mountain lands in Pennsylvania. 
The cliffs along the Mehoopany 
Creek are particularly alluring. 
They were rounded and worn 
smooth by the glacial drift as it 
crept southward during the Ice 
Age, thousands of years ago. The 
swamps, which are numerous, were 
formed by the drip from these 
giant glaciers. 

The water at the “Great Falls” 
of Mehoopany Creek dashes in 
wild abandon over a precipice of 
twenty feet. Narrow at the sum- 
mit, it gradually becomes wider, 
the water rushing over broad 
rocks like a stairway, and falling 
into a deep pool. After a heavy 
rainstorm, the roar of the water- 
fall can be heard for miles. The 
falls were thirty feet high pre- 
vious to the dynamiting of the 
rocks, during the lumber days, in 
order to run logs through. 

“Little Falls” is located about 
three miles below the “Great 
Falls.” These falls are very nar- 
row, but a swift current flows over 
the rocks into a deep pool. The 
cliff at the west, along the creek 
is 149 feet perpendicular. The 
ledges along the cliff provided dens 
for wolves, panthers and bears in 
years gone by, and probably are 
still used by bears. 

The village of Mehoopany is lo- 
cated at the junction of Mehoop- 
any Creek and the Susquehanna 
River. There is an almost forgot- 
ten legend concerning the name 
Meehoopany:— A young Indian 
brave was in love with a white girl 
named Annie. His tribe planned a 
raid upon the settlers and the In- 
dian lover told his sweetheart of 
the danger threatening her home. 
He concluded that he would warn 
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her in time, thus making possible 
her escape with her family. ‘“Me- 
whoop-Annie” were his words— 
now Mehoopany. 

Within what is now State Game 
Lands and in the immediate vicin- 
ity a number of settlements were 
scattered about the mountain re- 
gion years before the Civil War, 
but for some reason did not pros- 
per and the farms were abandoned. 
Chief among these were the Lee 
Settlement (later known as Balla- 
timer or Bellasylva), Long Chop- 
ping, the South Mountain Settle- 
ment and others. 

The Lee Settlement originated 
106 years ago, when the first set- 
tler, in quest of a new home, 
moved from Luzerne County and 
followed a trail northward which 
led him to the present site of Shady 
Nook. 

The Long Chopping was thus 
named because the clearing was 
60 rods wide and more than a 
mile long. The settlement was in 
its prime in 1860 when every clear- 
ing had a tenant and three saw- 
mills were necessary to supply the 
demand for lumber. 








Looking Up Mehoopany Creek 


The South Mountain Settlement 


was commenced in 1845 when 
Daniel June built a home of logs 
and moved there in bitter cold win- 
ter weather before the home was 


completed. . About 1861 other 
families followed. 
The settlers of the various 


colonies displayed remarkable cour- 
age in facing the wilderness, clear- 
ing land for farms, erecting 
houses, battling with the elements 
and predatory animals. The dis- 
tance from town was especially 
trying. In one instance, it is re- 
lated the settlers of Long Chop- 
ping planted potatoes, but were 
compelled to dig them before they 
sprouted or face starvation. 

At the time the settlements in 
this territory were established 
game and predatory animals were 
numerous. It is reported that 
wolves, panthers, bears and deer 


were particularly plentiful. The 
last panther on the mountain was 
trapped by Jared Robinson, a skill- 
ful hunter and trapper. During 
his lifetime Jared Robinson is sup- 
posed to have trapped and killed 
300 wolves, beside panthers, bears, 
foxes and deer. About 1824 
wolves were numerous in this sec- 
tion and farmers, who raised sheep 
suffered greatly through their de- 
predations. A man named Oster- 
haut found 20 lambs of his flock 
bitten in the throat. Robinson 
succeeded in trapping eight wolves 
in that vicinity. After Robinson 
had exterminated the wolves in his 
own neighborhood, he made a busi- 
ness of doing likewise in other sec- 
tions. At that time the State paid 
a bounty of $12.00 for each wolf 
and contributions from neighor- 
ing towns occasionally raised the 
bounty as high as $50.00 or 
$100.00. The last gray wolf on the 
Mehoopany Creek was trapped, ac- 
cording to old residents, in 1860 by 
Jeremiah Hunsinger. 

Hunsinger said when he was a 
youth that deer in this section 
were as plentiful as any one 
species of tree growing in the for- 
est. One autumn Jeremiah Hun- 
singer, “Ab” Hunsinger and a man 
named Smith held a competition to 
decide which man, of the three, 
was the best hunter. Jeremiah 
killed 76 deer, “Ab” killed 74 and 
Smith killed 69. At Christmas 
time Jeremiah hauled his kill in a 
hay rigging from the mountain to 
Pottsville where he peddled the 
meat. 

Hunsinger owned a sawmill on 
the headwaters of Loyalsock 
Creek. One day a friend passing 
by asked him to go deer hunting. 
Hunsinger turned off the power, 
with the saw half-way through a 
large pine log, and went hunting— 
and the mill rotted down years 
afterward with the saw in that 
same log. 

Although the panther and wolves 
have long been’ exterminated, 
yet this wild territory still remains 
a hunter’s delight. Deer, bear and 
ruffed grouse are numerous. Hunt- 
ers who go into that territory are 
happy in the thought that the land 
has been purchased by the Game 
Commission and will remain open 
for their future enjoyment. It is 
the hope of the Commission that it 
will continue to have the same lure 
for the hunter as it did when the 
hardy pioneer first moved into the 
wilderness.—Marguerite F. Ernst, 
Mehoopany, Pa. 














HIBERNATING BEAR 

The above illustration is truly 
a remarkale photograph, although 
it is only one of a large group of 
both “stills” and “movies” taken by 
Robert T. Leiter, Commission pho- 
tographer. 

Mother bear had holed up in a 
rather shallow depression under 
some up-turned tree roots and 
there, in her comatose state, 
brought forth one cub. 

The den is only a few miles from 
Lock Haven, Clinton County. When 
located, it was the signal for a 
regular stampede on the part of 
local residents to view the creature. 
So many persons visited her that 
the Game Protector had to place a 
wire enclosure about the area and 
post it. 

At some time or another a large 
mongrel dog had approached the 
bear too closely and promptly had 
its skull crushed. Mother Bruin 
had pulled the dog into the den be- 
side her and it had to be raked out 
before suitable pictures could be 
taken. It was badly decomposed. 
The first time the photographer 
tried to get some scenes the odor 
from the dog proved more of a 
strain than the mother bear’s re- 
peated attempts to lunge at and 
strike him. 
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Hibernating Bear—Clinton County 


POOR TRAPPING SEASON 

The number of claims for bounty 
has decreased about fifty per cent 
since the close of the fur-bearing 
animal season on March 1. Trap- 
pers have had a very poor season 
and reports from licensed fur 
dealers indicate that the catch is 
at least 20% lower than last year. 

One of the lowest fur markets 
since 1919 is probably the chief 
cause. Many of the older and more 
experienced trappers did not oper- 
ate to any great extent during the 
past season because of exception- 
ally low prices, which in many in- 
stances were one-third to one-half 
less than those offered last season. 


Although unusually large house 
cats have at times been probated 
for the $15.00 bounty on wild cats, 
the Commission received a coyote 
recently from Joseph Monosky, of 
Herrick Center, Wayne County, 
Mr. Monosky probated the animal 
for bounty on a gray fox. It is an 
unusually large specimen and from 
the condition of the fur around the 
neck, may have contained a collar. 
No doubt the creature slipped its 
collar and escaped. 





Photograph by Robert T. Leiter 





Now they have resorted to 
kidnapping valuable dogs in 
southeastern Pennsylvania and 
among those who have lost valu- 
able canines are: Messrs. Wal- 
lace and Charles Pearson, whose 
bird dogs have mysteriously dis- 
appeared, and Dr. W. H. Wood’s 
beagle hounds, Downingtown, 
Pa. 





























NEW FEDERAL BIRD 
BULLETINS 

The Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C., recently 
published two interesting little bul- 
letins, one entitled How To At- 
tract Birds in Northeastern United 
States, which is also known as 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 621-F, and 
one entitled Usefulness of Birds 
On The Farm by W. L. McAtee, 
in charge of the division of food 
habits research of the Biological 
Survey, and known as Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1682-F. Both may be 
obtained free by writing the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


“In order that the Sportsmen of 
Pennsylvania may have a clear 
picture of the extensive program 
of education being conducted by 
the Game Commission, an outline 
of the activities carried on during 
the past year is given. 

A total of 684 meetings were at- 
tended. A record of the attend- 
ance of each meeting is secured 
through a return post card system, 
therefore, the figures covering the 
total attendance—93,510 adults 
and 80,188 minors—may be con- 
sidered fairly accurate. These fig- 
ures do not include the thousands 
of persons who view the live animal 
exhibits which are displayed at 
County Fairs, Boy Scout and Y. 
M. C. A. Camps, at special demon- 
strations in large cities, or at the 
State Farm Show. A list of the 
meetings attended last year are as 
follows: 


Sportsmen’s Associations 191 
Grade Schools ......... 148 
High Schools .......... 136 
CE ees ALS 11 
ae re 27 
DUP SS onc cece ae 7 
0 OS tS a era 17 
2 SS eres 1 
State Granges ......... 5 
Farm Women’s Associa- 
BE 565 hie are aca ees 4 
see Oe aa es os 20 
I 3s 55 ow des 24'S 29 
0 Seer 5 
State Police Schools .... 2 
Forestry Associations .. 5 
Health Camps ........ 3 
Fire Companies ....... 2 
Military Associations .. 12 


(American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign 
Wars) 


Cee. Ss ces 30 
(Rotary, Kiwanis, 
etc.) 
Small County Associa- 
gs a le 29 
The demand for educational 


service is increasing so rapidly that 
the Department is hardly able to 
meet present needs, despite the 
fact that over seventy-five reels of 
motion pictures, including both 16 
mm. and 35 mm. now comprise the 
film library. Sportsmen’s associa- 
tions and schools, particularly, 
have so come to depend upon this 
form of entertainment that many 
of them have purchased projectors 
for their own use in order that 
they can benefit at almost any time 
from the Commission’s year-round 
film loan system. 
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As a matter of information it 
might be interesting to know that 
the motion picture service was in 
such demand in 1931 that the em- 
ployee in charge of routing the 
films, handled 3,456 reels during 
that period. 

Other phases of activities also 
are carried on through the use of 
the press, radio, Game News, 
special magazine articles, bulletins, 
posters, etc. 

Several wild life exhibits are 
placed on the road during the sum- 
mer months and appear chiefly be- 
fore county fairs and boy scout 
camps. A more elaborate exhibit 
is used on special occasions at large 
sportsmen’s shows and community 
associations. 

The above are just a few of the 
educational activities now in prog- 
ress, and by their requests for such 
services sportsmen and others ob- 
viously have recognized their value. 


HUNTING IN PENNSYLVANIA 


A traveling man on his regular 
route stopped overnight frequently 
at a certain small town and, as 
there was nothing to do in the eve- 
ning, fell into the habit of attending 
the usual gathering round the groc- 
ery-store stove. 

There was one old man who had 
quite a reputation as a gunner and 
the salesman got to know him well. 
After an absence of some time, the 
salesman finally made this town 
again and as usual went to the 
store for the evening. The old man 
was there and this question, natur- 
ally, was asked: 

“How is gunning this fall, 
uncle ?” 

The old man shook his head in 
a dismal sort of way and answered: 

“Not very good, but I did have 
a little luck the other day. I took 
the old gun out, and saw a fox ly- 
ing beside a rock. I pulled up the 
gun to fire and I’ll be blamed if an- 
other fox didn’t come out and lie 
down on the other side of the rock. 
I fired at the sharp edge of the 
rock, the bullet split and killed both 
foxes. 

“The gun kicked so that it 
knocked me over into a brook that 
was behind me, and my right hand 
landed on a muskrat and my left 
on a beaver. 

“When I got up out of the water 
my trousers were so full of brook 
trout that they burst a suspender 
button and it flew off and killed a 
partridge.” 


DEER DAMAGE STUDIES 


The Red Run forest tree planta- 
tion in Cameron County, estab- 
lished in the spring of 1930, con- 
tains twenty-one acres of land 
planted with red pine, Norway 
spruce, larch, Scotch pine, and 
Chinese chestnut seedlings. Thir- 
teen acres of the area were fenced 
against deer damage. Recently 
the plantation was inspected by 
Walter Leach, on the staff of the 
Pennsylvania Forest Research In- 
stitute, who found that the small 
trees outside the fenced area had 
been damaged to the extent of 17 
per cent by deer, which cropped 
the terminal shoots and buds of the 
1931 growth. 

Nine per cent of the trees inside 
the fenced area also were eaten off, 
which damage Leach attributes to 
rabbits. He found that much of 
the injury was confined to the Nor- 
way spruce. His explanation of 
why rabbits have increased so 
quickly within the fenced area is 
because the close woven wire fence 
either frightens or prevents foxes 
and wild cats from entering, and 
hunters do not hunt within the en- 
closure.—Forestry Service Letter. 


The teeth, and not the antler de- 
velopment, is the only real evidence 
in definitely determining the age of 
a deer. The number of points to 
the antlers is a notoriously unreli- 
able indication. 

A fawn is born with eight in- 
cisors (front teeth) on the lower 
jaw, and no molars or premolars 
(“‘jaw-teeth’”) on either jaw,—and 
no incisors ever develop on the 
upper jaw. 

Soon after the fawn is a year 
old the two middle incisors are re- 
placed with permanent teeth, and 
thereafter one on each side of 
these two is changed to a perma- 
nent tooth each spring or summer. 
Consequently, a deer with all his 
incisors permanent is past four 
years old,—whether he has two 
points or twenty. 

Born without back teeth (molars 
and premolars) at all, the fawn de- 
velops these by early fall; but 
whether these change as do the in- 
cisors is not so well determined, 
and field officers of the Commis- 
sion have been asked to send in 
the lower jaws of young deer acci- 
dentally or illegally killed, so that 
further studies can be conducted. 
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SUMMARY OF BOUNTY CLAIMS ALLOWED ON PREDATORY ANIMALS 


























January | February March 
Wild Gray Gos- Wild Gray Gos- Wild Gray Gos- 

County Cats Foxes Weasels hawks Amount | Cats Foxes Weasels hawks Amount Cats Foxes Weasels hawks Amount 
| eae 0 28 45 0 $155.00 6 31 5d 0 $179.00 0 17 21 0 $39.00 
Avegheny -....----. U 3 71 0 83.00 0 Fy i0 0 90.00 0 78 0 78.00 
Armstrong ----.-.-.-.-. 0 ‘-. 218 0 222.00 0 5 239 0 259.00 0 8 128 0 160.00 
RE 0 0 36 0 36.00 0 l 59 0 63.00 0 2 41 0 49.00 
OIE Siinnkncanca 0 44 133 0 309.00 0 45 110 0 290.00 0 55 5d 0 275.00 

iets sidelines aes 0 14 231 0 287.00 0 16 133 0 197.00 0 10 71 0 111.00 
BE icicasances econ 0 17 142 0 210.00 0 13 124 0 176.00 0 18 61 0 133.00 
IN ca ks an 0 42 533 1 706.00 0 49 672 0 868.00 0 24 301 1 402.00 
AIRING TERE RE Sh 0 34 162 0 298.00 0 22 172 0 260.00 0 17 124 0 192.00 
ads es call ain 0 3 287 0 299 .00 0 l 392 0 397 .00 0 3 195 0 207 .00 
aera .......... 0 21 381 0 465.00 0 19 355 0 431.00 0 23 312 0 404.00 
POR = 5cLeas—cn 2 3 3 0 45.00 1 13 3 0 70.00 1 ll 13 0 72.00 
RS A RRERES A 2 5 95 0 148.00 l 12 101 0 164.00 0 8 83 0 115.00 
NN ie a io ast 2 43 166 0 368 .00 l 59 157 0 408.00 1 31 119 0 258.00 
Sa Tee SES a 0 1 102 0 106.00 0 2 149 0 157.00 0 0 77 0 77.00 
DEE * Lon ak eoemem 9 0 229 0 229.00 0 1 196 0 200 .00 0 1 121 0 125.00 
Clearfield --.---- . 0 88 324 0 476.00 1 34 349 1 505.00 1 $2 261 0 404 .00 
SN gp aes 1 50 64 0 279.00 2 71 54 0 368.00 1 BO 20 0 235.00 
Columbia ------ peed 0 14 231 0 287.00 0 35 299 0 269.00 0 22 121 u@ 209.00 
a 0 0 435 0 435.00 0 0 492 0 492.00 0 0 434 0 434.00 
Cumberland —_---_. 0 11 62 0 106.00 1 28 63 0 190.00 0 11 30 0 74.00 
I 0 23 102 0 194.00 0 19 76 0 152.00 0 22 $4 0 122.00 
Dv ote cen 0 0 9 0 9.00 0 0 2] 0 21.00 0 0 15 0 15.00 
MN cs leseatcs suds veh a ae 0 7 86 0 114.00 1 12 155 0 218.00 2 2 74 0 112.00 
EASES REESE ieve Bs 0 0 319 0 319.00 0 0 432 0 432.00 0 0 255 0 255.00 
EEO > anew onnee de 2 69 492 0 798.00 1 73 518 0 825.00 4 64 244 0 560.00 
BS ncwe tone arawe 0 1 71 0 75.00 0 1 "7 1 86.00 0 2 59 0 67.00 
wrepeem -...1......- 1 37 43 0 206 .00 0 38 54 0 206.00 2 36 15 0 189.00 
NN So uniter elande 0 9 26 0 62.00 0 13 8 0 60.00 4 13 14 0 126.00 
ERE AS EE 0 5 56 0 76.50 0 6 65 0 89.00 0 7 23 0 51.00 
Huntingdon  —-.-.---. 0 5O 82 0 233.00 1 53 102 0 329.00 0 35 738 0 918.00 
ORS co ce a 0 19 265 0 341.00 0 25 240 0 340.00 0 18 131 0 202.00 
BeaereOn § ....-..... 0 1 219 1 228.00 0 3 211 0 223 .00 0 12 118 0 166.00 
| Eee 1 2 56 0 79.00 1 8 41 0 88.00 0 4 17 0 33.00 
Lackawanna --_---- 0 15 116 0 176.00 0 14 116 0 172.00 3 4 52 0 193.00 
Lancaster  ....._... 0 17 148 0 216.00 1 13 111 0 178.00 1 11 57 0 116.00 
Lawrence sac 0 0 136 0 136.00 0 1 124 0 138.00 0 0 57 0 57.00 
aa 0 6 79 0 103.00 0 19 54 0 130.00 0 4 30 0 46.00 
Lehigh aie 0 S 81 0 113.00 0 4 67 0 83.00 0 1 47 0 51.00 
Seene:~ ....... ; 0 41 532 0 696 .00 1 51 454 0 673.00 0 39 $52 0 508 .00 
Lycoming --------- 1 86 229 0 588.00 1 102 1%5 2 618.00 48 104 0 341.00 
McKean ‘ 0 1 135 0 139.00 0 2 236 2 304.00 0 5 299 1 324.00 
IS neta nine 0 0 22 0 232.00 0 1 971 0 275.00 0 1 180 0 184.00 
ga 0 22 46 0 134.00 1 17 38 0 121.00 0 91 7 0 111.00 
CO Sennen 6 22 118 0 296 .00 6 18 142 0 304.00 7 13 133 0 290 .00 
Montgomery ; 0 10 111 0 151.00 0 9 53 0 89.00 0 8 39 0 71.00 
Montour Si ioteclece weit 0 0 32 0 32.00 0 1 49 0 53.00 0 0 14 0 14.00 
Northampton 1 15 91 0 166.00 0 12 59 0 107.00 2 28 44 0 186.00 
Northumberland 0 16 116 0 180.00 0 11 137 0 181.00 0 14 52 0 108 .00 
ee 0 14 67 0 128.00 0 19 61 0 137.00 0 20 7 0 107.00 
Philadelphia  - 0 0 7 0 7.00 0 2 20 0 28.00 0 0 4 0 4.00 
Pike 9 33 46 0 313.00 7 54 68 i) 389.00 6 37 79 0 317.00 
Potter scanadiaeto ai 1 8 75 0 122.00 1 6 66 0 105.00 1 4 133 2 174.00 
Schuvlkill 0 3h 282 0 426 .00 0 53 875 0 587.00 0 29 215 0 331.00 
Snyder 2 12 19 0 127.00 0 5 35 0 55.00 0 11 25 0 69.00 
Somerset 1 56 479 0 718.00 1 58 427 6 674.00 1 40 239 0 414.00 
Sullivan 0 16 125 0 189.00 1 97 135 0 258 .00 3 8 153 0 220.00 
Susquehanna 0 101 308 0 712.00 0 103 20 0 80? .00 0 86 293, 0 157 .00 
Tioga 1 12 221 0 284.00 6 11 185 0 319.00 4 13 189 0 01.00 
es 0 13 47 0 99.00 0 18 29 0 94.00 0 18 i} 0 98.00 
Venango 0 0 #9 0 269.00 0 1 246 0 250.00 0 0 915 0 215.00 
Warren see 0 0 131 0 131.00 0 0 206 0 206 00 0 0 146 1 151.00 
Washington 0 2 97 0 105.00 0 9 70 0 78.00 0 0 63 0 63.00 
Wayne 2 70 163 0 473.00 3 M4 1239 0 400.00 1 40 gl 0 256.00 
Westmoreland 0 20 294 0 444.00 0 63 1h 0 715.00 0 46 143 0 327.00 
Wvoming a 0 29 256 0 412.00 6 53 8] 0 443.00 0 29 124 0 240.00 
York Lee 0 52 186 0 294.00 0 38 151 0 802.00 0 16 55 0 119.00 

MED sc ctcabocnine 3 1,348 11,112 2 17,089.50 40 1,555 11,621 6 $18,471.00 48 1,172 7,370 5 $12,808.00 

Re-certified check 1.00 Re-certified check 1.00 
$17,040.50 $12,804.00 


* Weasel k'lled before $1.50 bounty was removed. 


Number of claims for January—5,435, 


HAWK GOT CARRIER PIGEON 

Wyoming County Auditor Hor- 
ace Wright and Road Foreman 
John Carter were coming down 
from Nicholson on Route 479, 
when they saw a large hawk in a 
tree by the roadside. They first 
thought that the hawk had caught 
its wing fast in a branch of a tree, 
but a closer inspection showed that 
it was holding a pigeon. Having 
no gun, they threw stones at the 
hawk when it flew away, dropping 
the pigeon. The bird was not dead 
when they picked it up and saw 
that its leg was banded. The band 
was marked N.G.S.PA 1324. The 
pigeon was turned over to Game 
Protector C. P. Moss to see if he 
could find the owner. 





Number of claims for February—5,380. 
Number of claims for Mareh—3,415. 


HOW DISTEMPER STARTED 

Because of his faithfulness to 
Man, the dog acquired his most 
dangerous disease, says Charles 
Nicolle, of the French Academy of 
Sciences, whose researches con- 
cerning the disease of distemper, 
which attacks young dogs, have led 
him to the conclusion that this 
originally was a human ailment. 
Mr. Nicolle discovered that dis- 
temper may have been transmitted 
to Man, but in so mild a form that 
it was not apparent, and he believes 


‘that several centuries ago Man suf- 


fered from it. Then it died out as 
a human ailment but has been pre- 
served as a serious scourge for 
dogs.—New York Times. 


4-H CLUBS ASSIST IN GAME 
PROPAGATION 

Several states which are propa- 
gating ringneck pheasants have 
increased their activities by secur- 
ing the cooperation of 4-H Clubs, 
State Insane Asylums, County 
Homes for the Poor, Penitentiaries, 
and various other institutions. 
The 4-H Clubs, particularly, have 
had good success with pheasant 
eggs turned over to them. 





John K. Large, Deputy Game 
Protector, Sunnyside, Allegheny 
County, reports that during the 
severe March weather seven dead 
Bluebirds were found in his town, 
all apparently having been frozen. 

































































































































SHORTAGE OF WATERFOWL 

PROVED IN REPORTS TO 

U. S. BIOLOGISTS 

Waterfowl flights and concentra- 
tions in various sections of the 
United States were’ generally 
smaller last fall than in previous 
years, the waterfowl investigations 
by the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, show. Shortages were espe- 
cially severe among canvasbacks, 
redheads, and lesser scaups—the 
birds whose breeding ranges are 
largely in the Northwestern States 
and in the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada, the area most seriously af- 
fected by the long drought. 

In a few regions unusually large 
local concentrations have been ob- 
served, but these, the Bureau ex- 
plains, are a result of the mild 
weather and of the great reduction 
in water and food areas that fol- 
lowed the drought. Frequently 
local observers of these unusual 
abundances have concluded erron- 
eously that the wildfowl must be 
proportionately numerous every- 
where. Investigations, however, 
show that except in limited regions 
ducks were far less plentiful than 
in past seasons. 

These investigations by the 
Biclogical Survey constitute the 
most comprehensive and intensive 
field study that has ever been un- 
dertaken to obtain reliable informa- 
tion on the abundance of waterfowl 
on their wintering grounds. Biol- 
ogists of the Department of Agri- 
culture have traced waterfowl mi- 
grations from early fall until the 
birds reached their wintering 
grounds. These observations have 
been supplemented by regular re- 
ports from game protectors, war- 
dens, and other field employes; by 
reports of investigations conducted 
by various State game commis- 
sions; by the records of several 
hundred experienced observers co- 
operating with the Bureau; and by 
information based on the expe- 
riences of hunters, both in Canada 
and the United States. These 
sources have been mutually corro- 
borative in indicating a shortage 
of waterfowl. 

There is reason, however, to be- 
lieve, the Biological Survey stated, 
that the emergency regulations 
which shortened the 1931 hunting 
period were generally respected by 
American gunners. This restraint, 
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combined atts na: iia: season, 
tending to retard southward migra- 
tions and offering little good hunt- 
ing weather, has effected a consid- 
erable saving of ducks which will 
be able to return to the nesting 
grounds in the spring. The num- 
bers of geese have been more 
nearly normal than those of ducks. 
If there is also a favorable 1932 
nesting season, the Bureau sug- 
gests, the condition of the water- 
fowl may be sufficiently improved 
to warrant some extension of the 
hunting privileges next fall. The 
Bureau is continuing its investiga- 
tions and in the spring will send 
biologists to important northern 
breeding grounds to investigate 
conditions, and obtain further in- 
formation to assist officials in de- 
termining the regulatory policy. 


CHICAGO RATTLESNAKES 

Deerfield, Illinois, is not-far from 
Chicago. There a collector for the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences se- 
cured three live rattlesnakes, and 
these are now on exhibition at the 
Academy, which tells of them the 
following interesting story: 

“Our specimens have proved re- 
markably docile, for they allowed 
a small mouse, which was intended 
for food, to enter their family life 
without show of resentment, other 
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than ‘jrritable  ailied All + would 
have been well and the Academy 
would have had an unique exhibit 
of a mouse and rattlesnakes living 
in harmony, except that Mickey, 
as our mouse was called, consid- 
ered the rattles as something to 
chew upon. At any rate, he de- 
buttoned two of the snakes and 
started on the third before the 
snakes were rescued from his play- 
ful onslaughts. The rattlers did 
not take kindly to his endeavors, it 
must be admitted, for they swung 
their tails back and forth, with 
Mickey hanging on as though he 
were enjoying the ride. He was 
forcefully ejected from the cage 
before he could do further dam- 
age.” —Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety Bulletin. 


RUSSIA RAISING RABBITS 

Soviet Russia has included rab- 
bit raising in their five-year plan, 
and when the end of this has been 
reached, some 45 million pelts can 
be counted on. The breeds receiv- 
ing the most attention are Blues, 
Whites, (Flemish and New Zea- 
lands), Spotted Whites and Grays. 
Chinchillas are not being raised on 
the general plan, but receive more 
or less special attention on limited 
rabbitries which have been estab- 
lished. 
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QUAIL DE-LUXE 

An Associated Press dispatch 
from Holly Springs, Miss., contains 
the rather astounding news that 
Magistrate Tom C. Wynne, Jr. of 
that place, on March 17, fined the 
Railway Express Company $90,700 
because 907 live quail were discov- 
ered in cages on the railroad plat- 
form, consigned to Washington 
and points in Alabama and the 
Carolinas. The birds had been un- 
loaded at Holly Springs, only to be 
transferred from one railroad to 
another. They had been shipped 
originally from Magee, Miss. The 
man who shipped the quail signed 
his name as H. H. Johnson, but the 
freight agent at Magee said the 
man gave a New Orleans hotel as 
his address. After Patrolman A. 
D. Hill and Game Warden J. B. 
Warren had testified, the local 
agent of the express company of- 
fering no defense, Magistrate 
Wynne assessed the maximum fine 
of $100 for each bird to be shipped 
out of the state. Game Warden 
Warren later liberated the birds in 
various sections of the county. 





BIGGER, BETTER BUNNIES 

William H. Reinhart, Game 
Commissioner of Ohio, has recom- 
mended the establishment of a 
“super-game” ranch in Ohio. The 
proposed ranch would produce for 
liberation in the wild, larger and 
better conditioned cottontails by 
crossing the native rabbits with 
Belgian hares. It would also pro- 
duce gray raccoons, a type which 
Mr. Reinhart believes would im- 
prove the native variety. 





AN OLD TIMER 

“T have been very much inter- 
ested in the game of Pennsylvania, 
inasmuch as I was born in Warriors 
Mark, Huntingdon County, June 
29, 1847, although I have been liv- 
ing in Illinois for the past 25 years. 
I miss the grand old Keystone State 
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for I did a lot of hunting there in 
former years. I hunted in the 
Allegheny Mountains, all through 
Diamond Valley and Tussy Moun- 
tain and as I read the reports of 
game killed in the state it makes 
me feel as if I want to shoulder my 
old 45-60 Winchester and start out 
again, but as I am near the 85 year 
mark I will have to let the young 
lads take up the chase and read 
about what they do”.—Miles Beck, 
Rochelle, Illinois. 


THE HUNTER’S DOG 

A hunter and his dog make a glo- 
rious pair; 

No better friendship is found any- 
where 

For they talk and they walk and 
they run and they play, 

And they have their deep secrets 
for many a day; 

And that hunter has a comrade 
who thinks and who feels, 
Who walks down the street with a 

dog at his heels. 


He may go where he will and his 
dog will be there, 

May revel in mud and his dog will 
not care; 

Faithful he’ll stay for the slightest 
command 

And bark with delight at the touch 
of his hand; 

Oh, he owns a treasure which no- 
body steals, 

Who walks down the street with a 
dog at his heels. 


No other can lure him away from 
his side; 

He’s proof against riches and sta- 
tion and pride; 

Fine dress does not charm him, 
and flattery’s breath 

Is lost on the dog, for he’s faithful 
to death; 

He sees the great soul which the 
body conceals— 

Oh, it’s great to be a hunter with 
a dog at your heals. 

Waldemar P. Wood, 
Coatesville, Pa. 





STATE-WIDE FOREST FIRE FIGURES 
Word just received from the Department of Forests and Waters 
give the following figures for forest fires for the State covering the last 
decade and should be of interest to our readers: 





Numoer Extinction 


Average Average 


Average Cost Per 1,000 








of Costs Area Cost Acres of Forest Area 
Year Fires For State Per Fire Per Fire (Based on 13,000,000 A.) 
RE 5 0b xe om 3.685 $185,041.77 91.4 $50.91 $14.25 
ME Coen haktees 3,539 158,825.45 106.2 44.87 12.22 
ME Gia ey eek 1,997 63,793.35 47.9 31.99 4.91 
BITES SERE Oe ores 2,562 85,777.64 48.8 33.48 6.60 
1 Re ry eee 2,917 177,353.41 76.8 60.80 13.62 
MR cok gore ke a 1,246 28,856.14 30.3 23.16 yy ¢ 
BO Nee dee ws 2,534 99,380.14 43.6 39.16 7.64 
PSS es 2,461 59,368.33 16.3 24.01 4.57 
Ui kg ct Scan whe 6,791 676,331.87 46.6 99.59 52.03 
|. 4,020 205,076.21 37.0 51.02 15.77 
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IN MEMORIAM 

Charles Livingston Bull was an 
illustrator who knew birds and 
animals as few other artists know 
them. He was essentially a nat- 
uralist, and his hobby became a 
profession. He followed it into 
taxidermy, writing, and most of all, 
illustration. It was in that field 
that the public knew him best. 

The cardinal point in all his work 
was accuracy. For that reason 
alone he deserves high honor. 
Working in a field where decoration 
often overrides truth, he held as 
close to truth as Audubon ever did. 
His work had that educational per- 
fection of pleasing the eye without 
ever deceiving the reason. He 
taught the truth about nature to a 
wider audience than falls to most 
naturalists. His death ends the 
career of one who could most ably 
translate the out-of-doors into the 
simplest common language known 
to man. 





WEIRD AND MYSTERIOUS 
ae LORE 
y 
IROQUOIS DAHL, 1001 QUES- 
TIONS EDITOR 
Field and Stream Magazine 

RAVENS: Guillim, in his Dis- 
play of Heraldry, refers to the ex- 
traordinary and common belief 
handed down from antiquity, that 
the parent raven, not approving of 
the color of their newly hatched 
offspring forsake the nest for a 
time. He says: “It has been an 
ancient received opinion, and the 
same also grounded upon the war- 
rant of the sacred Scriptures, if I 
mistake not, that such is the prop- 
erty of the raven that from the 
time his young ones are hatched or 
disclosed, until he seeth what color 
they will be of, he never taketh 
care of them, nor ministreth any 
food unto them... .” 

KINGFISHERS: Cambrensis, 
10th Century English Scribe said: 
“What is Still More Wonderful, if, 
when dead they are Hung up by 
their beaks in a dry situation, they 
change their plumage every year, 
as if they were restored to life. . ?’ 

CRANES: The story goes that 
cranes during their migration car- 
ried stones in their beaks to keep 
them quiet. According to Pliny, 
the stone acted as ballast and 
maintained the steadiness of their 
flight. Lyly alludes to this notion: 
“Having always the stone in their 
mouthe which the cranes use when 
they flye over mountaines lest they 
make a noise.” : 
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HIGH POWER VS. LOW POWER 
RIFLES FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
HUNTING 


by 
BYRON E. COTTRELL 
Member National Rifle Association 

It is a mistaken idea that the 
modern high power rifles are dan- 
gerous to hunt with. They are 
safer than the old low power arms 
for the following reasons: The bul- 
lets from high power rifles are 
more under the control of the 
shooter. At high velocity the bul- 
lets are not strong enough to stand 
the shock of hitting any hard sub- 
stance, and they break up into 
pieces so small that as a rule none 
of them will go 50 yards. Bullets 
of low velocity will not break up 
even when hitting a hard surface 
at an angle of 45 degrees, but will 
glance and go some place beyond 
the control of the shooter. Try to 
glance bullets from a smooth stone 
with a 250-3000 and then try the 
same thing with a low power 44-40. 

Then there is the general im- 
pression that high power rifles are 
dangerous because of their long 
range. Is there any more apt to 
be a man two miles away than 
there is one mile? The maximum 
range of the lowest power rifle 
which is suitable for use on deer 
is more than a mile, and the high- 
est power rifles in common use will 
not shoot over two miles. Here 
are some figures established by 
actual] firing experiments conducted 
by the U. S. Government and the 
Winchester Company. The max- 
imum range of a Colt 45 pistol 
(load—230 grain bullet at 809 feet 
per second) is 1600 yards or better 
than 9/10 of a mile. The max- 
imum range of the .30-06 with 150 
grain bullet at 2700 feet per second 
is 3300 yards or less than two 
miles. The common old .22 long 
rifle rim fire has a maximum range 
of 1400 yards. 

From the above figures one can 
easily see that the 44-40 with its 
200 grain bullet at 1300 feet per 
second will shoot over a mile. Also 
that the .22 should be used with 
caution in the country where there 
are people or cattle. Boys should 
be fully instructed about this little 
cartridge—its tendency to glance, 
and its range. 

The two safest deer loads are the 
.30-06 with 110 grain Hi-speed 
load, and the 250-3000 with 87 gr. 
bullet. I will not say they are the 
best, but they are the safest as re- 
gards glancing bullets. Their only 
fault as killers would be a possible 
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There Are Still Plenty of Deer 


lack of penetration. The two most 
dangerous—the 12 gauge single 
ball, and such rifles as the 45-70. 
The single ball has a range of 
around a mile. We do not think 
much about this bullet glancing as 
it is round and seldom makes any 
noise in passing through the air, 
so we do not know when it does 
glance. 

The large percentage of deer 
guns come in between these two 
extremes. Such guns as the 30-30, 
32 Spl. etc., will occasionally glance 
a bullet, but not one-tenth as many 
as a 44-40, and are therefore much 
safer. 

I believe the best deer rifles to- 
day from the standpoint of hu- 
mane killing—safety to other 
hunters—and satisfaction to the 
users are: the 30-06 with 145 to 
180 grain bullets, .270 Win., .300 
Sav. with 150 gr. bullet, 30-40 Krag 
with 150 or 180 gr..bu., 7 m/m with 
139 gr. bu. and 250-3000. In other 
words bullets with a velocity of 
2500 feet per second or more, be- 
tween the weights of 87 and 180 
grains. 

I do not consider it advisable to 
have any new laws covering this 
situation. A program of education 
will take care of the matter, and 
really it is not as important as the 
manner of handling the rifles. 
Careless handling and promiscuous 
shooting are of more importance 
and should be closely guarded 
against. 


Upon one of my recent trips I 
noted a large flock of American 
Egrets along a creek and watched 
them for probably half an hour. I 
have seen this flock upon more 
than one occasion.—Chas. Hanes, 
Deputy Game Protector, Ambler. 


HOW LONG DO THEY LIVE? 

In Nature’s school of wisdom, 
according to accumulated facts in 
the Library of Congress: 

The parrot may talk too much, 
the goose may be a high-flyer, the 
raven a pessimist and the eider 
duck a lover of downy comfort, 
but their normal life is as long as 
that of the poised, slow-moving, 
silent and hardy giant tortoise— 
and all live three times as long as 
aman. Their life span is between 
200 and 300 years. 

The falcon is a pirate of the air, 
but lives to an old age of 162, while 
the orthodox dromedary struggles 
to his limit of years at 50. The 
swan is the epitome of speed, but 
outlives the slow and thorough, yet 
old-at-40 hippo by more than 60 
years. 

The worker bee is a marvel of 
constant application, but reaches 
the end of his career in six weeks, 
while the lazy salamander is only 
starting on his dozen years of 
sleepiness. And the fox, with all 
his wily cunning, can escape death 
no longer than the earthworm. 

The ant reaches within five years 
of the tigers’s 20. The stern old 
owl lies down at 70 with the senti- 
mental dove, and the lion,“ king of 
beasts,” abdicates his throne at 20- 
twice as soon as the toad hops 
from his humble nook. 

The carp, that fish scorned for 
its abundance and bad habits, lives 
as long as the mighty elephant, 
more than 150 years, and the vul- 
ture outstrips the golden eagle’s 
century-mark by a decade or two. 
And the canary lives more than 
twice as long as the cat, reaching 
24—unless the cat takes unfair ad- 
vantage in the race.—American 
Game Association. 
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During the past 


Epiror’s Note: 
few years a large number of unusual 
stories of the hunt and chase have 
been submitted by some of our read- 
ers, and one or two of these interest- 
ing contributions will appear each 
month under this column until the 


supply is exhausted. All of the ac- 
counts are said to be true. 


THREE HUNDRED POUNDS 
OF ENERGY AND GRIT 


“It was years ago when this story 
took place, at a time when farmers 
in general in this section of the 
Central Pennsylvania uplands 
were accustomed to pasture their 
young cattle for the open weather 
season on State or other wild 
mountain lands. The Colby Nar- 
rows, scene of the Colby murder 
many years ago—picturesque, wild, 
beautiful and fascinating moun- 
tain country withal—was then and 
is yet a typical bear country, and 
it is a common thing to hear of 
present day hunters, frequenting 
that section, having encounters and 
thrilling experiences with them. 
It seems to be a favorite haunt or 
crossing place for these creatures. 
When the writer was younger in 
point of years and also of hunting 
experience, two local Sugar Valley 
farmers had a very desperate and 
thrilling encounter with a large 
black bear in the Cherry Run sec- 
tion of the Colby Narrows. New- 
ton Snook, at present living east 
of Loganton and John Fiedler 
now living in a neighboring val- 
ley, had occasion to drive into 
the Colby Gap or Narrows in 
quest of some young cattle that 
had been placed there earlier in 
the year and had been roaming 
the hills and vales of that particu- 
lar country during all of the spring 
and summer months, a relief to 
the farmers’ feed supply at home, 
and now ready to be brought home 
for special use or fattening. Those 
were the days when automobiles 
were unknown, so the two men 
had taken their dinners and driven 
by horse and rig into the Narrows, 
up the Cherry Run a ways in 
search of these young cattle. After 
tethering their horse, the men, 
without weapons or defense of any 
kind save a dull pocket knife which 
one of them carried, went to look 
for the strays. Looking closely 
and listening for cow-bell keenly, 





Snook was in the act of quietly and 
carefully mounting a small knoll 
for observation purposes, having 
heard what he thought was a bell 
fastened to one of the cattle. 
Crawling over the rise with 
thoughts only for the stray cattle, 
Snook found himself almost face 
to face with a large black bear that 
was in a bad humor from having 
stepped into a clogged bear trap, 
set by some careless trapper, which 
failed to keep Bruin tied up. This 
trap arrangement impeded the 
bear’s homeward progress and 
served to make him sore at hu- 
mans in general and these two men 
in particular. Bear meat usually 
looks good to a hunter, and these 
two men were no exception, so the 
fight started with very little cere- 
mony or trouble. Rocks and clubs, 
such as could be gotten in a hurry 
and in such quantities as could be 
found were the principal weapons 
and the bear ofttimes had the edge 
on this crude method of fighting 
as the men still testify. Hindered 
by the large trap and clog on one 
of his front feet, the bear put up a 
wonderful strenuous fight for life 
and liberty. That old pocket knife 
was a Godsend, in the absence of 
other and more trustworthy wea- 
pons. From 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon until about 3:30 in the after- 
noon, Snook and Fiedler on one 
side and the bear on the other, 
strove for the mastery over rocks, 
briers, brush, fallen timber and all 
sorts of impediments and very of- 
ten to the advantage of the bear, 
who was a native product of just 
such rough country and more or 
less at home in its environments. 
That one paw, free and uninjured, 
goaded by a riled temper, served 
as a good back stop for many of 
the stones and clubs that were 
hurled with deadly intent at Bruin, 
so that quite a few of the missiles 
never reached a telling spot. Back 
and forth and always a little deeper 
into wild country, the fight con- 
tinued until about two miles of 
rough country were covered in the 
fracas. Before the bear was con- 
quered Snook had worn out a new 
pair of shoes just previously 
bought at a store in his home town, 
and the continued exertion and 
nerve racking experience had just 
about worked out Snook and Fiedler 
in more ways than one. Stones 
were not always plenty and where 


they could be had and the men had 
gathered a supply for another on- 
slaught, the bear chased them or 
lead them from the immediate 
vicinity and made another hunt for 
missiles necessary. Finally the 
bear became somewhat entangled 
in the exposed roots of a tree, and 
the men after getting a long pole, 
which they used as a lever to hold 
down the one front leg impeded by 
trap and clog, managed by dint of 
perseverance and grit to put the 
finishing touches to the bear. Both 
men say it was some fight, never 
to be forgotten, as they had a de- 
termined and resourceful enemy. 
A good rest and then they dragged 
the bear to the vehicle, where it 
was loaded. That dinner they had 
brought along and left at the buggy 
was doubly relished, and that bear 
which weighed 275 pounds dressed, 
was also highly prized, and that 
pocket knife was highly treasured 
for its usefulness, and served to a 
ripe old age of service. The writer, 
a hunter himself, cannot produce 
the bear meat or hide at this late 
day but is quite willing to substan- 
tiate from personal recollection and 
the lips of the participants of the 
fight as to the veracity of the story, 
years ago enacted within the leafy 
confines of that rugged and beau- 
tiful wild mountain country known 
as the Colby Gap.”—Harvey O. 
Wren, Loganton, Pa. 





BATTLING GRANDAD 

“The hunting party consisted of 
a crowd of two, my grandfather, 
Mr. Charles Kelsey, and another 
globe trotter by the name of Wil- 
liam Emory, and since both hunters 
were yet in their ’teens, and both 
overgrown for their age, they expe- 
rienced no trouble at all in loading 
themselves down with muzzle-load- 
ing rifles that were slightly over- 
grown in length and belonged to 
the feather-weight class of rifles 
in those days, and as strange and 
as unusual as it may sound, the 
fact is that there was only one 
powder horn and one bullet pouch 
to be found in the whole artillery 
outfit. 

“So in order to act very sports- 
man-like and at the same time dis- 
playing confidence in his own 
marksmanship, my grandfather in- 
sisted that (Bill) should take their 
only powder horn and bullet pouch 
and leave grandad nothing to carry 
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except his single shot, muzzle-load- 
ing, feather-weight rifle with a 
keen eye and lots of nerve to back 
it up. The search for deer had only 
been under headway a few hours 
when much to the surprise of 
grandad, he spied a nice six point 
buck; at this moment the over- 
grown muzzle loader was swung 
into action and the deer was trying 
to escape with two legs that sup- 
port the front quarters broken. 
“Even at this exciting moment, 
grandfather’s good memory did not 
fail to serve him well for he in- 
stantly thought of having no ad- 
ditional powder or bullets, so the 
next best was a bayonet charge 
minus the bayonet, and substituted 
by a reliable pocket knife which 
was grandfather’s last and only 
weapon on his whole person. 
Grandfather did not mention the 
brush cracking and striking that 
took place at this time; you can 
imagine that for yourself. But as 
grandfather relates it, when he 
gained consciousness, the first 
thing he saw was that the deer was 
(stuck) and dead, but before he 
died, he gently planted his both 
hind feet against grandad’s eye- 
brows and placed a shanty on each 
of grandad’s eyes and when he met 
Bill, he was told he resembled a 
person that had stopped a load of 
— iron.—C. B. Kelsey, Porter, 
a. 


FIGHTING WOLVES IN THE 
TUSCARORA VALLEY 

Probably the worst wild animals 
the early settlers of this region had 
to contend with were wolves. Not 
that they were more fierce or 
vindictive than the panther or bear, 
but they were more numerous, and 
their depredations were often car- 
ried to an alarming extent. Al- 
though they rarely attacked a bold 
determined man who had the 
courage to face them, they were 
persistent in their efforts to an- 
nihilate his flocks and he who could 
keep his sheep and lambs secure 
from their clutches was indeed 
lucky. A glimpse of their work in 
the Tuscarora Valley during the log 
cabin days of the first settlers has 
already been given to the reader. 
It is but a single instance among 
scores, and perhaps hundreds, that 
mark the early pages of our un- 
written local history. 

After several years of fighting 
and trapping the midnight prowlers 
in the above mentioned locality, 
and many losses in spite of con- 
stant watchfulness, neighbors be- 
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gan to increase, and more sheep 
were brought in to feed upon the 
sorrell and young briers that grew 
abundantly on the burnt fallow 
ground. The increase of sheep 
seemed to bring a corresponding in- 
crease of wolves, and about 1839, 
more or less, they became more 
troublesome than ever. Two or 
three sheep were killed every week, 
within a radius of five or six miles; 
and their howls were heard and 
depredations committed in nearly 
every clearing. 

Even at that late day, there was 
in one direction, between Silvera 
and Stevensville, an unbroken 
wilderness of some six or seven 
miles in extent. The Cogswell 
Brothers——Julius and Elisha, con- 
cluded that there was a nest or den 
of young wolves in that wilderness. 
They were heard nearly every 
night and were often seen even in 
the day time. 


About this time Bela Cogswell, 
son of Elisha Cogswell, a lad of 
some 11 or 12 years of age, saw a 
huge black wolf early one morning, 
on or near the county line, between 
Bradford and Susquehanna near 
the place where the main Tuscarora 
Creek road now crosses the stream. 
The black or Canada wolf was 
rarely met with in these parts, 
though indisputable evidence of 
their having been seen occasionally 
has been recorded. They were 
much larger than the gray wolf, 
and were nearly as strong and 
fierce as the panther. The boy 
told his story, but the old hunters 
of that region having never seen 
one, laughed at the idea of a black 
wolf, and told him it was a bear. 
But the boy had seen bears and 
gray wolves before, and he knew 
what he was talking about. It was 
the same lean gaunt form, though 
heavier and more formidable in ap- 
pearance, and he stuck to it that he 
had seen a black wolf. 

Finally the sheep killing and 
howling in the direction of the big 
woods assumed such proportions 
that it became necessary for some- 
thing to be done. Having made 
previous arrangements the Cogs- 
well brothers set out early one 
morning in June, with the deter- 
mination to scour the wilderness 
and find the den if it was possible. 
Each carried a good heavy bear 
trap, and flint lock rifle, bullet 
pouch, and powder horn well sup- 
plied. They were accompanied by 
a good dog from the place now 
called Silvara, and those who knew 
of their going knew full well that 


there were none in the border set- 
tlement better qualified for such 
work, and they bid them Godspeed. 


They started in a northwest di- 
rection, following up the west 
branch of the Tuscarora Creek, 
and were soon in the inner depths 
of the great forest. They soon 
came to a wolf patch, or runway. 
It might have been passed by un- 
noticed by a common observer, but 
their practical eye told them what 
it was, and after following it a 
short time to get the bearing, of 
direction, and observing that it 
grew plainer and more prominent 
as they proceeded, they left it to 
circle around for others. Several 
of these trails or paths were found, 
leading through different parts of 
the wilderness, and upon careful 
examination it was found that they 
seemed to lead toward a common 
center, like the spokes in a wheel. 


Making a bit of calculation as to 
where the converging paths would 
meet, somewhere after the manner 
that experienced bee hunters line 
bees, they set out to follow one of 
the plainest paths to the center. 
Up hill and down, around upturned 
roots, old logs and windfalls, over 
creeks and streams, through 
swamps, brier patches and laurel 
thickets, they tramped on until 
they were tired and footsore; and 
the sun began to send its slanting 
rays over the western hill tops, 
when they came to a high ledge of 
rocks in which were many open- 
ings, one of which was well worn, 
and large enough to admit a man. 

The dog was highly excited, 
running about with his nose to the 
ground, and giving every indication 
that game was in the immediate 
vicinity. With dilated eyes and 
beating hearts the men stepped be- 
fore the principal opening, with 
cocked rifles to their shoulders, 
and bid the faithful dog enter 
the den. He obeyed the com- 
mand with alacrity, and soon 
there was a loud rumpus within 
the dark passage. The old ones 
were not there; and after a short 
battle the dog brought out a young 
one about one-third grown. It was 
a rough little customer, gaunt and 
poor, and after dispatching it the 
dog was sent in again. He soon 
brought out another; and now, 
knowing the old wolves were not 
at home, one of the men prepared 
himself and entered the den Put- 
nam like, while the others kept 
careful watch outside, rifle in hand, 
ready to shoot the old ones should 
they make their appearance. Two 














more wolves were brought out alive 

and unharmed; while one more 
making five in all, had crawled back 
into a crevice where he could not 
be easily reached. Satisfied with 
the day’s adventure the mouth of 
the den was carefully walled up, 
traps were set outside, and each 
man with his gun and one dead 
young wolf and one live one, started 
for home; where they arrived about 
8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before 10 o’clock the wolves 
were after the sheep in the yard 
back of the house. They had prob- 
ably followed the scent of the 
young ones, and when they came 
to the clearing went after the 
sheep. They were driven off as 
they had been on previous occa- 
sions, and early next morning the 
men started out again for the den, 
taking the boy, Bela, along with 
them to help carry tools to dig 
with, for they had determined to 
rout the last wolf from the vicinity 
if it was in the power of man to 
accomplish. 


They had expected to find one or 
both of the old wolves in a trap; 
but in this they were disappointed. 
The traps remained untouched, and 
there was little or no signs that the 
old ones had been around. Taking 
down part of the stones where they 
had walled the entrance they went 
in and dug out the young one they 
had left the day before, and took 
him home without further adven- 
ture. 

These young wolves were of a 
very dark color; and caused much 
wonder by those who saw them. 
Bela claimed they were crossed 
with the black wolf he had seen. 
The sequel proved that he was cor- 
rect. Elisha Cogswell, his father, 
had a trap set for a fox, on what 
is now W. A. Bennett’s farm, and 
D. L. Crawford who lived near was 
to look after it. One morning he 
came over to Mr. Cogswell’s and 
informed him that the trap was 
gone. The old pioneer took his 
trusty rifle from its accustomed 
place, and in company with the in- 
formant and A. Crawford, each 
armed with good flint lock rifles 
and accompanied by two large and 
savage dogs, set out for the place 
where the trap had been set. 

They soon found where the fence 
had been scaled, and here they 
found the clog of wood that had 
been attached to the chain, chewed 
to splinters. This at once declared 
the work of a wolf. He had prob- 
ably become fastened in the fence 
by the clog, and he had chewed and 
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bit and jerked until he had freed 
the trap from the stick. Soon the 
dogs became unusually excited, and 
whined and leaped about anxious 
for the word “go.” The word was 
given and away they went, pell 
mell, the three men in hot pursuit. 
In a few moments a great battle 
was in full blast, the trap rattling, 
twigs cracking and bushes sway- 
ing while the angry growls and 
gnashing of teeth was loud and 
terrific. The men soon came upon 
the scene, and sure enough there 
was the terrific black wolf and the 
two fierce dogs engaged in a life 
and death struggle. They were 
near the bank of the Tuscarora 
Creek, a few rods below Wm. Col- 
burn’s old saw mill. The dogs were 
frightfully lacerated and torn, and 
blood was plenty. They were fight- 
ing to the death, and they were 
deaf to the shouts of the men. 
There was no chance to shoot with- 
out hitting them, and this they did 
not wish to do. Over and over 
they rolled, biting, gouging and 
tearing, and finally the wolf pitched 
headlong down the bank into the 
creek, which at the time was quite 
high and deep. As he went into 
the water with a loud splash D. L. 
Crawford leaped forward and 
caught him by the tail. His head 
coming to the surface on the other 
side of a pole that lay on the water, 
A bullet was instantly sent through 
his brain. As he was drawn from 
the water it was found that the 
trap was only holding to one of 
his toes. 

The female wolf, it was believed, 
left the country, as she was neither 
seen or heard of for some time, and 
during the rest of the season the 
sheep had rest; but she returned 
again next year with another mate, 
this time a gray one. There was 
another litter raised that year, but, 
although the Cogswells were dil- 
igent in the search, the new den 
was not found. When the young 
ones were about half grown, how- 
ever, the old male and four young 
wolves were caught in traps and 
the mother left the country to re- 
turn no more. She had left part 
of her toes in a steel trap, and she 
cared not to venture further upon 
the dangerous ground. From that 
day there were no more sheep 
known to have been killed by 
wolves in that part of the county. 
“As sure as St. Patrick banished 
the snakes and toads out of Ireland, 
so sure did the Cogswells banish 
the wolves out of that part of the 
land.”—Jasper T. Jennings. 


BILL ADAMS’ FLICKER 


In the Contributors’ Column of 
the August, 1931 number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, one Bill Adams 
refers to a red-shafted flicker, lo- 
cally known as a yellow-hammer, 
which frequently drummed 
upon the metal chimney of a 
neighbor’s house. Mr. Adams evi- 
dently regards the drumming on 
metal as a futile act, and asks for 
an explanation. On page 161, 
volume 2, of Birds of New York 
published by the New York Mu- 
seum, is the following: ‘Flickers, 
like other woodpeckers, are good 
drummers, especially in spring- 
time. The flicker will select a dry 
limb, or a conductor pipe, or old 
stovepipe, and mounting thereon 
many times a day, batters away 
with his quick rolling tattoo.’ It 
would therefore appear that the 
habit of drumming on metal is 
common to flickers. 

No reason for this action is 
given on the part of flickers, but in 
the same volume it is explained 
that the drumming of a cock par- 
tridge ‘is a signal to the hen that 
her lord is at the accustomed ren- 
dezvous.’ This explanation may 
account for the habit of the flicker 
as well as the partridge.—-A. Moss- 
man, Coaticook, Quebec. 

The following explanation also 
appeared in the same issue of The 
Atlantic: “I am not acquainted 
with the red-shafted flicker, but I 
know that some woodpeckers drum 
on trees as a challenge to other 
woodpeckers, this being analogous 
to the songs of most birds. To ex- 
plain the song of birds as a chal- 
lenge to rivals seems to fit the 
facts better than to say that the 
song is a hymn of thanksgiving 
arising from a source of well-being. 
YT could quote many instances to 
support this view. Many birds 
have a strong sense of their rights 
over a piece of terrifory. The 
English Robin (no relation to the 
American, which is a thrush) ap- 
propriates a patch of orchard or 
garden and defends it against all 
comers. His song seems to mean: 
‘Keep out—this means you! This 
is my feeding ground and I need it 
all to support my wife and family.’ 
If an intruder appears, the song 
increases in intensity; he dashes 
at the stranger and drives him off, 
often uttering snatches of song 
during the flight. 

Mr. Adams’ flicker was, I think, 
warning intruders off its stamping 
ground.—J, D’A Northwood, Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii. 
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WHO WERE THE SAVAGES? 


By 
WILBUR M. CRAMER 
Division Game Supervisor 


A study of conservation problems 
in Pennsylvania today naturally 
causes us to reflect upon our early 
history. In the days of William 
Penn this great Commonwealth of 
ours was one vast forest of virgin 
timber. The Indians who inhabited 
this great country perhaps never 
realized the magnificence of this 
natural hunting ground. Approxi- 
mately 100,000 miles of pure 
streams abounded with fish of 
many kinds, woods filled with 
game, and wild flowers of all vari- 
eties flourished throughout this 
great domain. The forests, the 
streams, the fish, the game, the 
herbs and wild plants all meant 
life to these savages, who fought 
for their very existence amidst 
these things of nature. This pic- 
ture truly represents the forest 
primeval. Even the religious be- 
liefs of the savages reflected their 
daily pursuits in this natural Para- 
dise, and the warrior who departed 
this life was provided in burial 
with the necessary weapons and 
food for use in the Happy Hunt- 
ing grounds out somewhere in the 
great unknown, the place to which 
his spirit would go and the land in 
which he would find peace on 
pleasant hunting trips. To every 
red-blooded white man there can- 
not help but be something thrilling, 
something wonderful, something 
beautiful about this forest of the 
savage, and his code of life in the 
Great Outdoors of almost three 
hundred years ago. 

This picture of conditions long 
ago is so necessary in order that 
We may compare it with a picture 
of Penn’s Woods in more recent 
times, and thus realize our indi- 
vidual responsibility in helping re- 
store to posterity some of the 
things of nature that have been so 
ruthlessly destroyed. 

We now draw the curtain on the 
early days, and look upon a scene 
depicting the changes that have 
taken place in Penn’s Woods since 
the advent of civilization, and then 
a final picture of the Pennsylvania 
of today. Even as late as the 
Civil War, Pennsylvania stood first 
in forestry in the United States, 
but today we stand even lower 
than twentieth place in this pur- 
suit. We have enormous importa- 
tions of lumber annually to meet 
our needs, and the freight charges 
on same are correspondingly great. 
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Acres and acres of timber in our 
northern counties were cut and 
only the bark removed from the 
trees to be taken to the tanneries, 
while the tree itself was left in the 
mountains to rot. These rotten 
trees can still be seen lying 
throughout the mountains in cer- 
tain parts of northern Pennsylva- 
nia, and remind us of the fact that 
our forefathers were not unlike 
the children of wealthy parents 
who dissipate the fortunes left 
them, because they think the 
money will last forever. Even 
many of the wonderful cherry and 
other fruit trees that once graced 
our agricultural sections are gone, 
and no one thought of planting 
fruit trees to take the place of 
these fine trees when they must 
some day cease to be useful. Thou- 
sands of acres of mountain land 
are burned in Pennsylvania every 
year by forest fires, many of which 
are set afire purposely and many 
through carelessness. As we con- 
sider the careless, thoughtless, 
ruthless and in many cases crimi- 
nal destruction of our forests, we 
cannot help but wonder who were 
the savages? 

The State Botanist tells us that 
many kinds of wild flowers and 
plants are fast becoming extinct 
in Pennsylvania, and_ probably 
some kinds are extinct. The ad- 
vent of the automobile is no doubt 
largely responsible for this condi- 
tion. All of us will likely recall 
the automobiles we have seen on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons 


returning to the cities loaded down 
with dogwood and other blossoms 
and wild flowers and plants, many 
of which have not even been cut 
or broken off but have been pulled 
out by the roots. Wild flowers are 
very fragile and last but a short 
time after they have been removed. 
Evergreen trees, ground pine, 
holly and other decorative shrubs 
and trees are removed from both 
private and State lands during 
Holiday seasons, to the extreme 
annoyance of land owners and pub- 
lie officials. As we consider these 
conditions, we again must wonder 
who were the savages? 

The cutting of our forests has, 
of course, affected our streams and 
droughts are thus more apt to oc- 
cur, but even more noticeable in 
our daily lives is the pollution of 
all kinds which has been dumped 
into the beautiful streams of our 
Commonwealth. The Schuylkill 
and Delaware Rivers have become 
regular sewers, while the Darby 
and Swatara Creeks and many 
other of our smaller streams are 
also either practically cesspools or 
black, ugly stretches of water 
winding in and out through lovely 
expanses of country. Many of our 
streams are not even fit for bath- 
ing, the securing of a municipal 
water supply is not possible until 
thousands of dollars have been 
spent for the proper treating of 
the water, while the presence of 
fish life is out of the question en- 
tirely. Out of our hundred thou- 
sand miles of streams in Pennsyl- 
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vania the Sanitary Water Board 
reports a total of upwards of ten 
thousand miles of pure water to- 
day. Added to sewage, industrial 
wastes of all kinds sawdust, ce- 
ment wash, oils, coal dirt, etc., is 
the latest agent of destruction in 
stream pollution, the discarded 
mash coming into many of our 
nicest streams from concealed 
moonshine stills. As we make a 
study of stream conditions in 
Penn’s Woods today we again can- 
not help but wonder who were the 
savages? 


Forests teeming with game. 
This side of the picture is not so 
pathetic in many respects as the 
others. The past fifteen or more 
years of intelligent game conserva- 
tion have started this phase of 
wild life on an upward trend so 
rapidly that despite the destruc- 
tion waged during the previous 
hundred years, Pennsylvania now 
has a larger and more varied game 
supply than any other State in the 
Union. The pathetic part of the 
destruction along this line is the 
fact that a number of species of 
wild birds and animals are gone 
forever. Even fifty or sixty years 
ago passenger pigeons were plenti- 
fi] in Pennsylvania, and our older 
residents will recall great flocks of 
these birds crossing our State, in 
fact we are told that their flights 
darkened the sky on many occa- 
sions. These birds were slaugh- 
tered by the thousands and sold in 
the markets of Philadelphia and 
other cities for eight to ten cents 
each. Today there is not a single 
specimen of the passenger pigeon 
in existence, and our only chance 
to see one of these birds is in some 
museum or in some private 
mounted collection. Wild ducks 
were killed by the thousands and 
sold in the city markets. Elk were 
extinct in Pennsylvania until they 
were introduced from the Yellow- 
stone National Park about fifteen 
years ago. The wolves of pioneer 
days are gone forever. Deer were 
reduced to almost a_ negligible 
quantity, but these animals were 
again introduced and are now very 
plentiful in practically all of our 
mountainous regions. As we re- 
view this almost unbelievable de- 
struction of our wild birds and 
animals it makes us wonder again 
who were the savages ? 


In these twentieth century days 
we take pride in boasting of our 
modern civilization, and yet as we 
study our history from the days 
of William Penn to 1931, we find 
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as our population has increased 
and civilization has progressed, 
three classes of our citizens had 
almost succeeded in wiping out 
our heritage of Penn’s Woods be- 
fore we woke up to a realization 
of what was happening and started 
to become _ conservation-minded. 
These three classes have been the 
modern Esau, who was satisfied to 
sell his birthright for a mess of 
pottage, the man of wealth who 
deadened the cosmic consciousness 
of our politicians, and our citizenry 
with the lure of gold and led them 
to believe that the growth of in- 
dustry, and the making of money, 
should progress regardless of the 
dissipation of the natural re- 
sources God had placed here for 
our use, not abuse, and finally 
came the pot hunter, the meat 
hunter, the hunter who could not 
be classed as a sportsman and 
whose code has been to kill. Po- 
lice officers naturally expect to 
meet robbers, gamblers, crooks of 
all kinds, and even murderers, be- 
cause the atmosphere or environ- 
ment in which many people are 
raised in our great centers of 
population is not conducive to the 
attainment of high ideals, but 
when man is afield with gun and 
dog, or along the stream with rod, 
hock and line, under God’s blue 
sky, and out in the open spaces 
where the birds sing and the 
brooks flow rippling by, we surely 
expect him to be inspired with the 
desire to be a clean sportsman. 
We game law enforcement officers, 
in the course of our work, appre- 
hend many ministers, teachers, 
lawyers and public officials—lead- 
ers of men at home—but for some 
reason or other while hunting, 
fishing or camping they exhibit 
instincts that could not even be 
charged against the savages of 
the days of William Penn. Mod- 
ern civilization has thus far been 
unable to remove from the breasts 
of many men the desire to defy 
even the laws governing the Great 
Outdoors, and the desire to de- 
stroy. Has the hustle and bustle 
of the city, the whir of the auto- 
mobile and airplane motors, the 
noise of the street car, and the 
crowded masses of humanity, 
caused lots of people to lose their 
capacity for enjoyment and in- 
inspiration when in the country— 
has the love of the sky been sup- 
planted by the lure of the sky- 
scraper—has a high-powered mod- 
ern life lost for us a love of 
the really beautiful things of life, 
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and given us instead a love of the 
artificial—has the code of the de- 
stroyer been substituted for the 
code of the sportsman? 


The inference should not be 
drawn from the last picture that 
the situation is hopeless. We have 
thousands of the finest sportsmen 
in the world in Pennsylvania, and 
it is a real pleasure to meet them 
when afield. The pendulum 
started a number of years ago to 
swing in the direction of conserva- 
tion along all lines, and through 
the efforts of the Department of 
Forests and Waters and other 
sympathetic interests trees are 
again being planted in Penn’s 
Woods. Thousands of acres of 
land are being acquired by the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, 
the Game Commission, and the 
Pennsylvania Parks Commission 
for the use of the people of Penn- 
sylvania forever. The Wild 
Flower Preservation Society and 
other conservation organizations, 
in conjunction with State officials, 
are making great strides in pro- 
tecting the flora of the Common- 
wealth. Stream pollution is a sub- 


ject that is more and more de- — 


manding the attention of the peo- 
ple of today, and great progress 
has been made along this line by 
various organizations, societies 
and individuals who have been ac- 
tively fighting pollution battles, 
and as a result of their efforts 
many streams are clearing up 
nicely. Fish life will soon return 
to these waters. Reforestation of 
the State will also be a big factor 
in restoring our water supply and 
fish life, besides the constant at- 
tention being paid this question by 
the Department of Fisheries and 
fishermen generally. Hundreds of 
Conservation Clubs, Sportsmen’s 
Associations, Boy Scout Troops, 
Audubon Societies, etc., are in- 
terested in the protection and 
propagation of game and wild 
birds, and they are supporting in 
a splendid manner the vast pro- 
gram being handled in this connec- 
tion by the State Game Commis- 
sion. 


All of our good citizens should 
unite their efforts to educate the 
modern savage to the need of true 
conservation along all lines, so 
that he, too, may endorse and sup- 
port every movement designed to 
restore in some manner the nat- 
ural resources and beauty of 
Penn’s Woods, and at the same 
time fulfill his individual responsi- 
bility to posterity. 
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OUTDOOR NOTES 

The only relief that the moose of 
Isle Royale, Michigan, can get 
from the black flies that attack 
them is found in the water. The 
moose spend a large part of their 
time in the water, feeding upon the 
aquatic growth found along the 
shore. 





Here’s a bird tip for the ladies 
to be filed for use this spring when 
flowers bloom in the gardens. If 
you want lots of humming-birds 
around your flowers “spike” the 
blossoms with sugar water. This 
trick has been worked by an II- 
linois bird lover, says a recent 
Izaak Walton League Bulletin 
which recounts the experiences of 
George Hill, of Joliet, Illinois. Mr. 
Hill, wishing to provide some 
amusement for an invalid, first 
planted petunias in window boxes. 
Although a few humming birds 
came to thrust their tiny bills into 
the bases of these flowers, the num- 
ber was greatly increased by arti- 
ficially sweetening the blossoms. 
Hill took a medicine dropper and 
placed a solution of water and 
sugar (fifty-fifty) in each blossom. 
Immediately the “hummers” be- 
gan to come oftener and sip this 
free drink at the flower boxes. 





There are 142,011 Junior Bird 
Clubs in the United States and 
Canada, having a total member- 
ship of 4,788,426. 





Did you know that Dr. E. H. Mc- 
Cleery, of Kane, Pa., maintains in 
a large private park 100 of the 
largest wolves in captivity, many 
of them born and bred on his 
estate? 





One of the interesting side- 
lights in connection with the pres- 
ent survey of Hungarian Par- 
tridges has been a report received 
from Joseph Colosimo, Lawndale, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to the effect that 
he observed a covey of Hungarian 
Partridges on March 7 in Chelten- 
ham Township, Montgomery 
County. This particular section of 
Montgomery County is within 
sight of the City Hall of Philadel- 
phia.—C. A. Hiller, Chief, Bureau 
of Propagation. 
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Game Protector Ray O. Dunkle, 
of Chambersburg, located in early 
March a wild turkey hen incubat- 
ing 23 eggs. Dunkle says she is 
already on her second week’s 
brooding. This means she must 
have started laying exceptionally 
early. 





On March 24th, while out on pa- 
trol, Deputy Game Protector W. 
J. Perry of Sandy Lake observed a 
fight between a ringneck cock and 
a marsh hawk. He states that the 
two birds made the feathers fly for 
about ten minutes or so but that 
the ringneck came off victorious. 
The hawk was glad to get away 
even though he left a lot of 
feathers behind. As the hawk de- 
parted, Perry says, the ringneck 
drummed his wings and crowed 
like a rooster. 





A Berks County farmer recently 
was an eye-witness to a battle be- 
tween a male Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant and a Marsh Hawk. The 
farmer declared that the hawk 
barely escaped being killed by the 
ferocious attacks of the pheasant. 





On March 14 while patrolling 
the Island Run Section of Elk 
County, Deputy Game Protector C. 
M. Fink found the track of a very 
young fawn. It measured about 
34, of aninch. This is just another 
example of the unbalanced condi- 
tion of the deer herd. 





A. L. Budd, Chief of the Bureau 
of Protection of the Game Com- 
mission received from Sumner Mc- 
Carty, Hillsgrove, Sullivan County, 
the fossil remains of an unusually 
large elk antler. The antler was 
found by Frank Woodhead, Forks- 
ville, Pa., while he was plowing. 
It measures 11” in circumference 
at the burr, and the beam is 8” in 
circumference. The owner of this 
antler probably ranged that terri- 
tory many years ago. 


“IT have been informed from a 
sportsman living in James Creek 
that they have been feeding a pair 
of wild turkeys in the borough 
limits.”—William Lane, Game Ref- 
uge Keeper, Aitch, Pa. 


Deputy Game Protector Ira H. 
High, of Bodine, who has been 
temporarily holding a flock of 5 
cock and 4 hen ring-necked pheas- 
ants states that if sparrows or 
juncos come to the yard they can 
mingle readily with the pheasants, 
but if starlings come to the yard 
the pheasants drive them away 
immediately. He has observed the 
pheasants killing the starlings at 
times. 

Deputy High reports flushing 53 
Ruffed Grouse while visiting his 
feeding shelters recently. 





“Saturday, March 19th, while 
feeding game near the old Beaver 
Dam my son and I accidentally dis- 
turbed a flock of Canada Geese 
which had settled on the pond— 
about seventy-five in number. 
They headed directly north. 

“Today, March 23rd, we _ ob- 
served a very large flock of ap- 
proximately two hundred, headed 
north. Last spring we also saw 
many geese pursuing this same 
course, which is about two miles 
east of our house. During the fall 
migrations we have never noticed 
a single flock.”—Mark P. Motter, 
G. R. Keeper, Lykens, Pa. 





Pennsylvania boasts about 1,000 
conservation organizations, includ- 
ing sportsmen’s associations, bird 
clubs, audubon societies, etc. Over 
600 of this number constitute 
sportsmen’s organizations alone. 





A white robin has put in an ap- 
pearance several seasons along the 
Bethlehem Pike, just north of the 
borough line in Ambler, Montgom- 
ery County, and this bird was re- 
ported to me again a few days ago. 

Chas. A. Hanes, Ambler. 





Clyde Raitt, Forest Ranger at 
Edgemere, located sometime ago a 
mother bear in hibernation in the 
vicinity of Minks Pond Club, Leh- 
man Township, Pike County. She 
had two cubs. On March 16, Mr. 
Raitt paid a visit to the bear den 
and found the two cubs frozen to 
death. Something probably caused 
the mother to desert them.—John 
‘e Lohmann, Game Protector, Mil- 
ord. 














Forest Ranger Amos Worthing- 
ton of the Tioga State Forest Dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Lee- 
tonia, reports that recently, while 
working on a State Forest road, 
he saw thirty deer in a single 
drove. Worthington is emphatic 
in his declaration that he didn’t 
see “double” and that the count 
was correct. 

Forest Ranger Ed Jenckes, of 
the same district with headquar- 
ters at Ansonia, says that it is not 
unsual to see three to eleven deer 
in a single herd.—Forest Service 
Letter. 





Did you know that a cardinal 
can put an English starling to 
flight? Postmaster Cully, Bur- 
gettstown, president of the local 
sportsmen’s association, saw the 
two birds when they were scrap- 
ping and he declares that the 
starling was compelled to take 
flight to get away from the cardi- 
nal. This is one of the starling’s 
bad features—attacking other 
birds; but in the cardinal, it hap- 
pened to tackle the wrong one. 





There are said to be 400 kinds of 
insects that attack the oaks. The 
hickories have 170 insect enemies, 
the maples 100, the birches 105, 
the willows 186, the pines 165, and 
the locust 40. Protect bird-life. 





QUAIL MYSTERY IN 
NEW YORK 

The mystery of the disappear- 
ance of 147 quail liberated by the 
Conservation Department of New 
York, last August, in the Inlet Val- 
ley at Ithaca has been solved, but 
the solution has presented to the 
Department experts a still more 
baffling mystery. 

When these quail were released 
it was confidently expected that 
they would remain in the Valley 
and breed there, as it offers fine 
food and shelter for the birds. 
However, the birds soon vanished 
from the Valley leaving no trace. 
In January a request for informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of the 
birds was printed in an Ithaca 
newspaper, and it brought to light 
the fact that the quail had actually 
deserted the fertile fields and farm- 
yards of the vicinity and had taken 
to the surrounding hills, in which 
food is much scarcer. One covey 
had located on the wind-swept 
summit of Connecticut Hill, ten 
miles from Ithaca, with an eleva- 
tion of 2095 feet. 

The new mystery is why these 
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birds flew away from certain food 
and fine shelter to inhabit more or 
less barren regions in which many 
of them might starve. It is against 
allanimal instinct to desert plentiful 
food areas, but this has happened 
and apparently without cause.— 
New York Conservation News. 





“Recently a man posing as an 
expert on the activities of the 
groundhog caused to be printed in 
several papers an announcement 
that the famed weather prophet is 
never seen about on Groundhog 
Day. However, this is refuted by 
Isaac Lied, of West Bradford 
Township, Chester County, and by 
myself. Lied shot the largest one 
I have ever seen on Groundhog 
Day a few years ago. It weighed 
twenty-three pounds and the hide 
stretched forty-five by thirty-two 
inches. When tanned it covered 
the entire back of a large office 
chair. Trappers in this section 
give no credit to the groundhog 
for any of its doings. They de- 
clare that the animals leave their 
burrows any warm day during the 
winter. This fact has been sub- 
stantiated occasionally when one 
is taken in a trap, and when tracks 
about the entrances to dens are 
noted. I have observed tracks on 
many occasions in former years.” 
—Deputy Game Protector W. T. 
Hunt, West Chester, Pa. 





The boys at the Fisher State 
Game Farm, in taking out feeding 
boxes from one of the winter hold- 
ing fields, overlooked one box, with 
the result that the following 
spring and summer bees confis- 
cated this container and are now 
producing a nice supply of honey 
therein. 





OTHER THAN THAT, SHE’S ALL 
RIGHT 
East Texas Waitress: “I have 
stewed kidneys, boiled tongue, 
fried liver, and pig’s feet.” 
Oil Scout: “Don’t tell me your 
troubles, sister, bring me a steak.” 





Ferris Institute at Big Rapids, 
Michigan, has the only puff adder 
with legs in existence. A group 
of school girls captured the snake 
and presented it to the institute 
for preservation, Two perfectly 
formed legs protrude from the 
creature near the base of the tail. 





“Mr. F. H. Dutlinger, District 
Forester, while surveying a road 
site near Game Refuge No. 23 re- 
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cently had a grouse run in front of 
his auto. Just a short time before 
he had taken a few ears of corn 
from one of my feeding stations. 
He shelled some of it and threw it 
to the grouse, which, after devour- 
ing it with much gusto, began 
strutting around. It was not the 
least bit alarmed.’”—William Lane, 
Game Refuge Keeper, Aitch, Pa. 





A forest service ranger on the 
Kaibab National Forest in Ari- 
zona, his name _ not_ reported, 
vouches for the following story of 
how a blind man out his way goes 
deer hunting and gets his deer. 
The blind man is accompanied by a 
guide. The guide sights Mr. Deer. 
Then, without touching the rifle, 
he directs the aim of the blind 
man, who holds the gun and shoots 
when the guide says “Ready.” He 
says there are few misses, and the 
blind man gets his venison this 
way each season. 





Last deer season a young hunter 
from the New Columbia section of 
Union County killed a fine buck the 
first day. On the way out of the 
woods he was stopped by a party 
of hunters who claimed the kill as 
their own. Other hunters inter- 
vened. They heard both stories 
and then asked the boy to prove 
his claim. He opened the deer’s 
mouth and showed that he had 
placed his hunting license in it 
after making the kill. He kept the 
deer. 





Speeding homeward out of the 
Allegheny mountains near Union- 
town, Sam Banjor, local welter- 
weight boxer had ended a day’s 
hunting last season. A hefty car- 
cass was strapped to the running 
board. 

Near Uniontown a Game Protec- 
tor stopped Banior. 

“Why this is a calf,” the officer 
said. 

“Yeah, here’s a receipt for $30 
that I paid the farmer after I shot 
it. It was getting dark, I saw sev- 
eral deer in a clearing, I drew a 
bead on the biggest buck in the 
lot and this calf run out in front of 
the bullet. After I paid out $30 I 
ecouldn’t leave it lay there,” he ex- 
plained. 

Banjor was lucky, despite the 
$30. 

“The big buck” that he drew a 
bead on was a thoroughbred Heres- 
ford bull valued at $400.—Pitts- 
burgh Post Gazette. 
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Cats chasing mice is common 
enough but when the Meiss chase 
cats, that’s news! 

Game Protector Harry Meiss was 
heartily applauded by members of 
the Dallas Camp of United Sports- 
men recently at their combined 
supper and meeting and not so 
heartily applauded by the visiting 
ladies when he launched his now 
famous edict against cats. 

House cats, barn cats, field cats, 
jungle cats, catnip, cat tails, Cat- 
skills; all must go to make the 
world of nature safe for Democ- 
racy, and to provide better sport 
for hunters in the future. 

Popular Harry Meiss continued 
to the effect that hunters would 
find evident enjoyment in potting 
the feline marauders and besides 
the target practice afforded, great 
good would follow in the propaga- 
tion of pheasants, quail, song birds 
and rabibts. He cautioned how- 
ever against shooting a farmer’s 
cat on his front porch (the farm- 
er’s front porch). Most men of 
the soil fail to see the humor of 
this.—Fred M. Kiefer, Dallas Post. 





About five years ago I reported 
a flock of albino English Sparrows 
that appear each fall in our back 
yard. These birds have become a 
common sight here. The people 
next door and ourselves have fed 
them every year and they are quite 
tame.—Chas. Hanes, Deputy Game 
Protector, Ambler. 





A very astringent concoction 
used to be steeped from the dog- 
wood and used to wash mangy 
dogs. That is how the Dogwood 
Tree probably got its name. The 
bark of the flowering dogwood 
yields quinine. 





A party of hunters hunting near 
Milford last season encountered a 
wild cat. One member of the 
party fired a slug into the animal 
as it perched in a tree overhead. 

The animal jumped, clawing and 
snarling, on the shoulders of 
“Butch” Witmeyer, while his 
friends stood helpless to aid him. 
He struggled frantically with the 
enraged beast, and finally choked 
it to death. 

Eye witnesses to the struggle 
are: Henry Holt, John Fissel, C. T. 
Edmonds, Robert Frey, all of Man- 
heim, where Witmeyer resides, 
and Horace Kaufman, of Silver 
City, Pa. 
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Burgettstown Chapter of the 
Washington County Sportsmen’s 
Association, with Postmaster Cully 
as President, has been reorganized. 
At the reorganization meeting 
many sportsmen pointed out huw 
they had been feeding game dur- 
ing the past four months. 

The Schuylkill Valley Game, 
Fish and Protective Association, 
Phoenixville, Pa., is one ~* the new 
conservation societies recently or- 
ganized. It got off to a good start 
with a membership of 200. E. C. 
Kauffman is President. Mr. Frank 
Foster, well-known big game hun- 
ter who recently returned from an 
expedition to India, is one of the 
active members. Mr. Foster re- 
sides near Charlestown, Chester 
County, and is an enthusiastic 
conservationist. 

Hunters in the State of Wash- 
ington have invented a new shoot- 
ing game which they play during 
the closed season. This is the game 
of spotlighting cats. The hunters 
cruise about on the country roads 
in automobiles, throwing their 
spotlights on the brush, searching 
out the stray cats gone wild. The 
light reflects the cat’s eyes; 
the shotgun does the rest. The 
highest score for one car was 
eighteen cats in one night.—John 
J. Bonavich, Quakake, Pa. 





During an egg hunt sponsored 
recently by the Lions Club of Sou- 
derton, a group of Boy Scouts un- 
intentionally disturbed a nest of 
young rabbits which they held 
captive and later turned over to 
Game Protector Ambrose Gerhart. 
Protector Gerhart immediately in- 
structed the boys to search for the 
nest but upon being unable to lo- 
cate it had them fashion a new 
one. The Boy Scouts did a good 
turn in removing the young crea- 
tures in this particular instance as 
about one thousand children par- 
ticipated in the egg hunt and if the 
little creatures had not been lo- 
cated by the Scouts they would 
have been tramped to death. Or- 
dinarily the Game Commission 
does not want young creatures 
molested. 





Travelling Game Protector Rob- 
ert Latimer, of Muncy, in a recent 
report stated that he killed a large 
watersnake in the Little Loyalsock 
Creek near Forksville, Lycoming 
County, and observed a ten inch 
Brown Trout jumping after flies 
just prior to the recent snow 
storm. 



















































While hunting small game last 
season Charles Nystrom, of Wet- 
more, was attacked by a big buck 
which had been frightened by 
other hunters. As_ the buck 
dashed at him, Nystrom slipped 
out of his hunting coat, waved it 
“a la toreador’ and tossed it in 
front of the charging buck. The 
coat draped itself over the antlers, 
the buck stopped, tried to free it- 
self, failed, and dashed off into the 
woods. Fast on its heels went 
Nystrom in pursuit of his coat. 
But he was outdistanced and lost 
the race and the garment. 





The Lappawinzo Fish & Game 
Protective, Association, Northamp- 
ton purchased 11 crates of cotton- 
tail rabbits and released them in 
Northampton County. The Asso- 
ciation worked hand in hand with 
the landowners and no rabbits 
were placed on lands where the 
owner refused to allow hunting. 
The Association has in a great 
many cases secured the promise of 
the landowner that they would re- 
move the trespass signs and per- 
mit hunting —C. H. Fulmer, Sec- 
retary, Lappawinzo Fish & Game 
Protective Association. 





From Scandinavia comes the in- 
formation that the fox farmers of 
Norway now own a total of around 
120,000 silver foxes of breeding 
age and about half this many 
whelps from the litters reared this 
year. Of course, these animals 
can only be “skinned once,” but the 
harvest should henceforth be 
60,000 or more pelts per year with 
a raw fur sale value of $3,000,000, 
or more at present prices—Penn- 
sylvania Forest Service Letter. 





The Swedish State Forest Serv- 
ice which supervises big game 
hunting in that country, has just 
published figures on the 1931 kill 
of elk. The total was 5,288 as 
compared to 5,126 in 1930. This 
total included 2,724 bulls, 2,355 
cows and 229 animals of undeter- 
mined sex. Although Sweden has 
a population more than half as 
great as Pennsylvania and is more 
than five times as large, yet rela- 
tively few persons hunt big game. 

—Pennsylvania Forest Service 
Letter. 





Don’t keep your dog in a warm 
room all day and then turn him 
out in the cold at night. 
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BEWARE... 
The Stray Cat! 


HERE is no more cunning or promiscuous a killer than the half-wild, half-fed 
(and even occasionally well-fed) house cat. Their attacks on birds are often 
little short of fiendish. They are unusually serious because they are not only 
naturally cunning, but have learned much from their association with human beings. 


Particulary are stray cats a menace during the nesting season of our valuable 
small game creatures and song and insectivorous birds, and they will take heavy toll 
unless they are permanently outlawed. False sentiment should be cast aside when 
dealing with these wild life destroyers, and the sooner the better. 


Furthermore: Not only is the stray cat a serious menace to wild life—it is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to human life. It transmits disease to human beings, chiefly 
children, such as: Infantile Paralysis, Tuberculosis, Diphtheria, Yellow Fever, Scar- 
let Fever, Smallpox and Rabies. 

















































































































Nature’s Beatitudes 


1. Blessed are they who plant the long-lived tree and shrub, for genera- 
tions shall rise up and call them blessed. 


2. Blessed are they who are owners of flower gardens, for in the heart 
of a flower may be seen its Creator. 


3. Blessed are they who appreciate Nature’s gifts, for they shall be 
known as lovers of beauty. 


4. Blessed are they who clean up the highways, byways and home 
grounds, for cleanliness is next to Godliness. 


5. Blessed are they who brighten and freshen their buildings and fences 
with paint, for improvement and the praise of mfany people shall be their 
reward. 


6. Blessed are they who war on signs and unsightly billboards along 
the rural highways, for they shall be called protectors of roadside beauty 
and landscape scenery. 


7. Blessed are they who stand against friend and relative in the pro- 
tection of Nature’s gift to our Nation, for they shall be recognized as true 
patriots of America. 


8. Blessed are the towns with planning boards, for great beauty, pros- 
perity and peace shall descend upon them. 


9. Great shall be the reward of those who protect our forests from fire, 
for the bird shall continue to serve him and the fish and wild animal to fur- 
nish him food. 


10. Whoever conserveth our national resources, serveth himself and the 
generations following. 


—Orlando Sentinel. 














